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REFORM BILL. 


Berore this comes from the press, 
erhaps, the Lords will have passed or 
jected this Bill. In either case, it is 
ecessary that a record of the import- 
nt proceeding should be contained in 
us my Register. The Bill was 
rought into the House of Lords about 
| in days ago, and read a first time 
ithout any debate; Monday, the 3rd 
October, being appointed for the 

cond reading. Accordingly, the se- 

nd reading was moved by the Prime 
ister, Earl Grey, on the day ap- 
iated. Ishall here begin by insert- 
5 4report of the speech made upon 
s Occasion by this nobleman. I will 
hake no remarks upon it here; but 
ilcommend it to the careful perusal 
my readers, They should read every 
nence of it with attention ; not only 
, count of the very interesting matter 
~~ de embraces, and the extraordi- 
/ ent which it displays, but for 
, Purpose of forming those opinions 
“gp to this great matter upon which 
Seman is to be regulated, whe- 
' " Consequence of the passing or 
rejecting of the Bill. With this 
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ith the greatest care. 
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Ear 
nie then rose for the purpose of 
, of the re taa of the day forthe second read- 
ring the gore Biti; aud the House, which, 
ceeding neon as to the future hour of 
¢ Confye t the petitions, had been in 
7 .. usi0n, almost instantaneously sub- 
¢ profoundest attention and si- 
noble Earl paused a minute be- 


menced, and then proceeded to 


be | lnto 
1 te, The 
me he com 





§ my readers to go through it|, 


address their Lordships in nearly the follow- 
ing words :—My Lords, In the course of a 
long political life, now extended—[The noble 
Earl here again paused, evidently overcome 
by emotion at the task that had devolved upon 
him for performance, and several noble Lords, 
perceiving his momentary incapacity to pro- 
ceed, exclaimed, ‘‘ Sit. down!—sit down t’”” 
The noble Earl, adopting the suggestion, re- 
sumed his seat for a minute, and then again 
rising and advancing to the table to address 
their Lordships, he was received with cheers 
from both sides of the House.} My Lords, 
In a long political life, which has now ex- 
tended over nearly half a century, it has often 
been my lot to propose to this House and to 
the other House of Parliament—in moments 
of great difficulty—in seasons of great poli- 
tical contest and violence—many questions of 
the most vital importance to the political in- 
terests of this country, as wellas to the general 
well-doing of Europe. If at such times— 
under such circumstances—and with such in- 
terests at stake, I have felt that awe and tre- 
pidation which the importance of those occa- 
sions must have naturally inspired, and which 
were no more than becoming to me, speaking 
as I did, conscious of my own inferiority, in 
the presence of some of the greatest men this 
country bas ever produced, and sensible of the 
important duty which f had to discharge—if, 
I say, on such occasions as those | felt awed, 
yet still were those sensations nothifg in the 
comparison to the feelings with which I am 
affected at the present noment ; for | am about 
to propose for your Lordships’ consideration a 
question involving the dearest interests of the 

country—a question, for bringing forward 
which | more than any other individual am 
personally respousible—a question which has 
been designated as destructive of the Consti- 
tution, as revolutionary in its spirit and prin- 
ciple, and as tending to produce general con- 
fusion and misgovernment ee 
country. Your Lordships will feel the weight 
of these charges, against which it is necessary 

that I should vindicate myself. My own be- 
lief is, that the measure which I am about to 

lay before your Lordships is one of peace, 

rusperity and concord. (Cheers.) 1 observe 

that on this question depends, on the one 

hand, the peace, prosperity, and concord of 
the country; and, on the other, the continu- 
ance of a state of political disaffection, which 

threatens all those consequences that must 

arise when ill-feeling is engendered in the 

people towards the Government of a eto 
(Hear, hear.) I have already stated that I, 
more than apy other individual, am personally 
responsible for this measure; and it is there- 
fore necessary, in the first place, that I should 
set myself right with your Lordships on this 
point, My opinion on this question of Par- 
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liamentary Reform is well known to such of | for the Monarchs of this country, shortly at 
your Lordships as have done me the honour to | their accession, to pay to the great, loya! “~ 
observe the course of my political conduct. | opulent city of this empire. These chines 
I have uniformly supported the principle of | must be fresh in the minds of your Lordships: 
Reform. I voted, soon after my introduction } and vou must also recollect in bow greed a 
into Parliament, in the year 1786, for ques- | degree, at that very time, prevailed the desire 
tions of that description. I voted with Mr.| for the adoption of some measure of Par. 
Pitt fer the shortening of Parliaments. I | liamentary Reform, which tended still more 
voted for a measure of reform introduced by to agitate the feelings of the country, aud re. 
Mr. Flood at the commencement of the Re- curred to men’s miads more strongly thay 
volution, and before the beginning of that ever. My Lords, that was the revival ofa 
war which led to such disastrous consequences.’ question which had at times slumbered, but 
1 myself, on two different occasicus, brought had never been extinct during a period o 
forward a proposition of this nature, believing, | eighty years (hear, hear) ; that was a questiva 
as I then did, that some change in the repre-| which had always agitated the country; mor 
sentation of the people was necessary to give) especially in times of difficulty, by which the 
new vigour to the Constitution, and to make necessity of its settlement was the more clearly 
the House of Commons in fact what it pro-| evinced. (Hear, hear.) That measure, thes, 
fessed to be in theory—a full, free, and effi-| had begun to be felt as so necessary, that 
cient representation of the people. (Cheers.) ' when I arrived in town at that period, I found 
J stand, therefore, now before your Lordships | many, on whose opinions I most relied—who 
the advocate of principles from which I have! had never, indeed, dissented from Parjiamea- 
never swerved, But it is not enough that a tary Reform, but who could not previously 
public man, pretending to avy claim to the | have been reckoned among its most energetic 
character of a Statesman, should be able to! and sanguine supporters—I found, | s#y, 
prove that be has been consistent in what he} many such as these convinced that the time 
has done—that what he bas proposed is in| had at length arrived when that question mus 
conformity with opinions long established in| be entertained, with the desire and intention 
his mind, and thatit is from a conviction | of bringing it to aclose. That was my com 
forced upon him through all the changes and | viction also (hear hear), and your Loris 
chances of a long political career that he| will not forget that on the first day of that 
brings forward some measure of this descrip- | Session, I took an opportunity of discussiag 
tion. He has a still further duty to perform. | the general state of the country, in auswer® 
He has to prove that he has not forced into|a noble Earl whom I do not now see 1 
notice even a beneficial opinion, either rashly | place; and who, after describing thes" 
or at an inopportune season, but that he has | tion of the country, had proceeded tu insist @ 
done it under a sincere conviction that it is| the necessity of strong measures—suci ® 
essential to the well-being of the country, and arming and others. I! then stated—usids “ 
that it could not be longer delayed with safety, | familiar illustration of putting one’s house a 
if it was his object to make it a measure that | order for the coming storm—that Par 
should unite in affection towards the Govern- tary Reform was the best security that ool ; 
meut and the Constitution a loyal and confid- | be devised, as security was wanted; W#" 
ing people. (Cheers.) To show what my!was the cheapest defence the Gover! we 
course of conduct on this subject has been, a | could adopt; that it was the most certail 
short detail only will be necessary. Your | shield that could be held out against 9%) © 
Lordships canvot have forgotten what the tempts, either foreign or domestic eneet 
state of the country was atthe commence- | that Refurm inthe representation of the _ 
meut of the last Session of Parliament. (Hear,| mons’ House of Parliament, with wos" a 
hear.) Your Lordships cannot have forgotten people were no longer satisfied, and — } 
the general doubt and anxiety that prevailed | which there could be no reasonable | cd 
throughout the community—that society was | reconciling them to the measures ol . ia 
almost in a state of disorganization—that|ment, would be all the things shat 
tumult had taken place in the mavufacturing | wanted, and would produce more safet} : 
districts—that the influence of certain poli-|any other scheme that could. be deve? 
tical unions, which had grown out of the dis- These were the things that J stated © th 
content of the people, was spreading in every | first dav of that Session; and! am oar 
direction—that there was the most alarming | your Lordships cannot have forgotte we 
amsurrection prevalent in the southern coun- | swer that they received, any more | 
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. . . - a ce : : a< . cteruat 
ties, extending almost to the very gates of the | can have forgotten the general = she neti 
metropolis. Neithercan your Lordships have /produced by that answer when 0 ps. 


forgotten how that situation of fear and de- | Duke then at the head of his Majest) * af 


. . *se ~ < 1 . 

struction was exemplified by the remarkable | vernment declared himself opp? wt hear 
“ire sit ‘ec : > > inietere , + - or f als ea!” ; 
circumstance of the then Ministe rs thinking | ciple to all reform whatever (hear % House @ 
it tu be their duty to counsel his Majesty nut | that the present constitution of the © vette 
: ’ . ~ tse: 
to expose them to the danger which must | Commons was a thingso perfect! hums® 
ensue—a danger which I most sincerely be- 


hear), a thing so unattainable i 
li . . = . - 4? _— ltera' Ce. : 
eve was groundless and unreal—from paying | wisdom, that it ought to be upa be 


wou 





that visit to the city which it has been usual | that any change, even the slightest, 
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ductive of danger to the country. The ef- 
of that declaration all your Lordships 
+t have felt, (Hear, hear.) It was described 
Mr. Drummoud in his address to the elect- 
of Surrey—a gentleman not, I believe, 
erse to the late Administration, and cer- 
ly not favourable to the present. Mr. 
mmoud bad stated in that address that that 
jaration of the noble Duke showed great 
orance of the public feeling, aud was cal- 
ated to drive the people to despair. A 
le friend of mine also spoke of it in strong 
ms, aud stated that the dissolution of the 
Goverament, and all the agitation that 
ensued, were owing to that imprudent 
unfortunate declaration. (Hear, hear.) 
us far, thea, | must stand acquitted with 
it Lordships, that in proposing the measure 
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which, if it receives the sanction of this House, 
will, | most conscientiously believe, prove & 
measure of peace, tranquillity, and conciliation 
to the whole couatry. (Cheers.) But there is 
still a further point to which | have to give an 
answer. It will, no doubt, be said, grant that 
there is a general feeling in favour of reform 
—grant that there is a general admission of 
the principle (an admission so general, that, 


with the exception of the noble Duke, I believe 


that there is not one of the late Administration 
that does not feel that the measure has been 
brought to such a crisis that it must be serie 


ously looked at)—grant all this—yet why go 
to the extent of the present measure, which, 
in the opinion of those who make this obser- 
vation, is revolutionary in its principle, sub- 


ich | this might have to propose to your | 


dshiys, 1 am doing nothing which is not 
sistent with the principles that I have al- 
ys maintained ; that I propose it in continu- 
e of that strong conviction which I ex- 
sed ata moment when I could not have 
the most remote idea of filling the situa~ 
which Lnowso unworthily hold; and that 
bas always been my uniform conviction that 
s measure ought no longer to be delayed. 
hat followed is well known to your Lord- 
ps. | was called on most unexpectedly by 
Sovereign to form an Administration. On 
t principle was [ te form it ? (Hear, hear.) 
that of my predecessor—hoping to carry 
the same system, but with greater success ? 
Lords, | could have no such presumptu- 
hope orexpectation, If that had been 
sible, there would have been no reason or 
ve for their removal. The question, then, 
heres: ~ this, that they were to go on 
as the same system as heretofore, or 
“hose who succeeded them were to act on 
‘ciple more congenial to the general feel- 
of the country. (Hear, hear.) Under 
circumstances, l certainly did state to 
Ae in. as a condition for my accepting 
stom an be allowed to bring forward 
ey — as a measure of the Go- 
se Aly ‘at condition was graciously 
oh Pd »y my indulgent Master; and 
1. vad en may be dissented from 
eeline the ~ ry we have the satisfaction 
a = at it has been met by the sanction 
of ant and I therefore lost no time iu 
ay COujuaction with my colleagues 
‘Sure, the result of which is to form the 
ect of this nicht’s deliterark 
aye. t’s deliberation. So far, 
~~ nel rdships will understand, 
oar "aan chargeable with the introduction 
unds fo Prseeat measure—that I had 
ing hen ne that the state of public 
Measure e Y required the introduction of 
ved with poe that it could no longer be 
es, I thi eo Under these circum- 
at me ink that it cannot be charged 
unity of crime, that I took the earliest 
acquitti arrying into effect my design, 
a vive, U8, Myself of the pledge which 
g\ven b brin : 
» bY ging forward a measure, 


Be 
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versive in its spirit, and calculated to prove 
fatal to the constitution? My Lords, I hope 
that I shall be able to answer that 
question also; aud however easy it may 
be to declaim about revolution and subver- 
sion, I trust that I shall be able to show 
that there is nothing in the measure that is 
not founded on the acknowledged principles 
of the English constitution (cheers )—nothing 
that is not consistent with the ancient system 
of representation—and nothing that may not 
be adopted with perfect safety to all the existe 
ing privileges of the state, aud more particus 
larly to that order to which we belong, and 
which it has been erroneously supposed this 
measure is inteuded to attack. (Hear, hear.) 
The principle, then, being universally ad- 
mitted, that something must be done, we na- 
turally come to the question—in what manner 
ought it to be done?. I imagine that there is 
not one of your Lordships, from the most di- 
minutive bit-by-bit reformer up to the noble 
Lord opposite, who some time ago took an 
opportunity of saving that whatever was done 
on this subject must be vigorous and decisive 
—who will be disposed to deny that it was ne- 
cessary for us to ask ourselves—in what mane 
ner is this reform to be effected? Whether 
it must be by doing as little as possible—such 
as bringing something, that really meant 
nothing, in the name of reform, and so affect=- 
ing to redeem our pledge—or whether it must 
be by taking the noble Lord’s plan, I was 
going to say, but plan he never vouchsafed. 
(A laugh.) Shall I then rather say, by taking 
the noble Lord’s privuciple of doing something 
vigorous and effective? If so, 1 would observe, 
that { think we have done that indeed (hear, 
hear, from the Opposition); for the principle 
of our measure is, that it should be effectual, 
and such as to give confidence to the people 
(cheers from the Ministerial side), at the same 
time enabling property and intelligence to take 
their stand in that fair proportion which the 
improvement of the age appears to require. 
These, then, were the two ways of which we 
had our choice: a& to taking the fi 

of a bit-by-bit reform—that of keeping 
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that of introducing a half measure as a step 
to future improvement at a more distant pe- 
ried—it had this fundamental objection—that 
it would have satistied nobody (cheers) : those 
whowere in reality the oppoueuts of all reform, 
though they talked about supporting a system 
which no one could understand, and which 
assumed no material shape, would, on finding 
that the ground had been taken from under 
their feet, have been disconteuted ; while, on 
the other hand, the people, who were looking 
for a substantial aud effective measure, would 
certainly not have been satisfied; and thus 
this ministerial measure, instead of giving 
satisfaction, would be exposed to the funda- 
mental objection, that it did nothing towards 
appeasing that agitation aud excitement which 
iad so alarmingly prevailed. Looking, then, 
at the question in this point of view, it would 
utterly have failed; andI necessarily came to 
the conclusion, that the most prudent, the 
most safe measure that | could propose would 
be a bold one (hear, hear); and this the 
rather, because I felt, that looking to the 
safety of the country, which was the true po- 
licy, I could introduce such a measure a3 
would satisfy the general desire of the people, 
on reasonable terms, without going from the 


position on which | was determined to stand | 
—that of defending the true principles of the | 


constitution. (Hear, hear.) It was ou this 
principle, then, that I and my colleagues con- 
sidered the plan of reform ; and on looking at 
the various causes that had given rise to the 
complaints of the people ou this subject, it was 
impossible not to find our attention atiracted 
to the nomination borouglis, as they are called. 
Against these the public feeling has long been 
directed, and | think with good reason; for as 
long as these boroughs, in which the public 
had no interest, were sufficient to outweigh the 
votes of an immense portion of the inhabitants 
of this country, it ought to be no matter of 
oy to hear the exclamation, that it would 
be better to have no represeutation at all than 
suffer so gross an abuse to continue. And is 
it unnatural tat the people should have im- 
bibed a disgust for that nominative system, 
when we come to consider what is the charac- 
ter of these boroughs? The claim set up for 
them is that of sending Members to the House 
of Commons without the least pretence to 
the character of being the real representatives 
of the people, though they are returned under 
the insulting title of representatives, when in 
fact they are the nominees of Peers, or of other 
wealthy individuals, who have couverted that 
into property which was originally a trust, and 
who dispose of it for their own particular ad- 
vantage, without any view to the geveral 
benefit of the community. These are the 
feelings that prevail among the people, and 
how it is possible to convert them into those 
of affection and conciliation towards the Go- 
vernment or the constitution, without remov- 
ing those boroughs, I must confess ] am not 
able to see. Is it, again I ask, to be wondered 
at that the people should feel dissatisfied, when 











they recollect the sceues that take place 
each election, the barefaced corruption that 
exhibited on all sides, the open sale of sea); 
the return of Members iu the open face of 
day under the vomiuation of the proprietors 
of boroughs, while the people look ou and see 
that which all writers on the Cunstitution, all 
eminent English lawyers, have stated tu be 
incompatible with the rights of representatiou, 
daily made the subject of profit to nominees, 
in defiauce both of justice aud of law? Og 
these grounds, therefore, we proceeded to 
consider what boroughs ought to be abolished, 
aud iu so dving we found that many were sa 
situated as to be incapable, under any circun- 
stances, of possessing the elective {rauchise, 
it being impossible to extend the constituency 
in those boroughs that only possessed the name 
and ancient site of places which formerly sent 
representatives to Parliament. Under these 
circumstances, we thought that they could 
only be considered as gangrenes, which defied 
all cure but that of excision; and we there- 
fore determiued to disfranchise eutirely the 
boroughs mentioned in schedule A, takiug a 
our criterion a certain rate of population, a 
found in the census of 1821—not that we suy- 
posed that there was any particular virtue in 
the number we selected, but because it evabied 
us to draw what might be deemed a fair and 
impartial line, and helped us to conclude ¥ ua 
boroughs existed into which it was impossis< 
to ditfuse a new or vigorous constitucucy. 
These boroughs, therefore, we determined 
propose to Parliament to abolish altogether. 
There then presented itself to our noice 
another class of boroughs, having a Sigoe 
population, and which we thought migh: 
allowed, to a certain extent, to returu tev 
franchise, by the admission of regulations, 
which wiil be found iu the bill, for the purpo 
of raising their constituency, after ay 
each borough of this class of one of Its Mes 
bers. I know that it will be alleged age! 
this measure that there are anomalies 10 <p 
bill; and I admit that if it was altogetne * 
new scheme, such an accusation would 0°" 
just one; but still it certainly does ape 
be a little inconsistent that such a wy 
should be urged by those who think <? je 

measure is already too extensive ‘get > in 
more especially after | am fain to 4 eS 
this second class of boroughs has bees ree 
ed for the purpose of conciliating Sey 
are most ready to deprecate too sage bot 
change; but, at all events, it will be noma 
your Lordships to consider that these ee 
lies could only be remediable by — into 
division of the population and the — uable 
districts, and so establishing @ aed ha pro 
partition. The framers of the bi F the bo 
ceeded with the disfranchisement x! to Tait 
roughs contained in Schedule A, 4 he retura 
those contained in Schedule B tot hen, 
of one Member each. The extert, 0"), 


at 


is 


which the House of Commons was r€ ar the 
the disfranchisement of the borougys las 
first class, was 111; those in the # 
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ynted to 41, and with two taken from the 
Borough of Weymouth, made the total num- 
rtaken from the House of Commons 154. 
What having been done—the work of disfran- 
hisement having been to that extent com- 
Jeted—the next step to be taken was, to sce 
hat means were necessary and practicable 
i the purpose of supplying the deficiency io 
be numbers of the House of Commons which 
hose proposed disfranchisements had created. 
The bill, with those disfranchising clauses, 


as proposed to the House of Commons, and 


vy that House adopted, and also clauses were 


Adopted for the purpose of bringing back the 


umbers of the representative portion of the 
cislature tu pretty near the same amount, in 
point of numbers, that it had previously been. 
Sixty-five pew Members were given to coun- 
ties, twenty-four additional Members were 
iven to the House as representatives for 
twelve large towns not before sending Members 
the House, and which, under the bill now 
before the House, are each to have Members ; 
udthen there are twenty-eight towns with 
ne Member each additional, which, with the 
lember left to Weymouth, make 118, which, 
Bheu from 154, leave a remainder of 36, be- 
‘¢ tue number which the House of Commons 
astolosee Having thus removed the rotten 
ruou of the constitution, our next duty was 
cousider how we should best impart fresh 
ealth and vigour to the whole budy of the 
wustituuoun—having removed the rotten and 
ecayed branches, our object was to ascertain 
wwe should best infuse new vigour aod 
“hoess to the parent stem and the remaiu- 
s branches, so that fair fruit should be 


‘uc, and permanent health and energy 
tablished, 


” Inutilisque false ramos amputans 
Feliciores iuserit.” 


Lordships will see that these arrange- 
eats Coustitute the plan upon which we now 
bse to take the sense of this branch of the 

spelatare ; and I hesitate not to say that it 
7 ot only be unattended with danger, but 
= = will effect the best purposes of 
%, ant security, This plan, I hope, will 
“i tie consept of your Lordships.- Your 

. a will further see that in Counties, all 
| free re rights of voting are reserved—that 
y tite €rs In Counties remain precisely as 

rehold estos every man in possession of a 
Sai etains his right of voting; but no 

Va og be communicated with a free- 
sy —y unless it be of the value of tea 
tes be hus, then, will that manufacture of 
misc! prevented, which in practice worked 

istent. nip a Vo those rights so already 
Id the ye hyp by the bill, we propose to 
winedl ight of voting from copyhold and 
tales ne ovaes of the value of ten pounds 
the seintad sixty years and to other lessees, 

noble Lord ill will more particularly exhibit 

nt hac tds, Jn this part of the arrange- 

Dien 0 © new to call your Lordships’ at- 
a clause which was introduced into 
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the bill during its passage through the other 
House—it was not recommended by any one 
counected with his Majesty’s Government, yet 
I nevertheless sincerely hope that its operation 
will be beueficial, though | am not without 
fear that a contrary result may ensue, the 
privilege of which I speak is that of the right 
of voting givea to persons holding lands of a 
certain value without leases. It must be ob- 
vious to your Lordships, that in this case there 
exists a cousiderable danger that the power 
given to landed proprietors may be used in 
a manner such as it has been in places that I 
will not uame ; and if so used, it will probably 
lead to a general demand for that regulation 
formerly mentioned in reference to this subject, 
but not ove word respecting which has foumd 
its way into the petitions recently presented 
to this or the other House of Parliament—the 
regulation I allude to is the right of voting by 
ballot. It is one which has not been taken 
up by petitioners from the moment the measure 
of reform was taken by the responsible ad- 
visers of the Crown as a Government 
measure, and which will probably not 
be resorted to again unless the power im- 
parted by the clause I have just mene 
tioned should be abused in the manuer 
so recently and so justly censured. At all 
events, this clause in the bill cannot but re- 
commend it to the adoption of every man in 
the country who sincerely desires to increase 
the privileges and influence of the landed 
Aristocracy—with them this clause can but 
form an argument in favour of the measure, 
But before it was introduced into the bill there 
was not even a plausible ground for saying 
that the lauded iuterest was not sufficiently 
provided for, and protected. Will not the 
sixty-five additional county members increase 
their influence and power? In fact, there 
was no part of the bill which did not show a 
tendency rather to increase than to lessen or 
destroy that influence. Having thus laid 
before your Lordships an outline’ of the priuci- 
ples of this most important measure, I shall 
not trouble you with those deiails which will 
more preperly form the subject of discussion 
in the committee. The object of those details 
chiefly was to guard against expenses at 
electious—taking it as a first principle, that 
the return of members to the Commons 
House of Parliament should be free and un- 
shackled. The division of Counties is the 
next subject to which I shall call the attention 
of the House, and that,only very briefly, observ. 
ing,as I pass, that that division ought to form one 
of the strongest recomendations of the Bill to 
that portion of the landed aristocracy who 
limit their views to the narrow objects of pri- 
vate and personal interest. I koow that this 

portion of the bill is open to the charge of 

favouring those combinations and compro- 

mises by which particular persons have been 

enabled to return members to the other House 

ef Parliament ; but my persuasion is, that re- 

flection aud experience of its operation will 

convince its warmest opponents that such 
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will not be the ultimate results, and sure ] am 
that it contains nothing which ought to render 
it unaceeptable to your Lordships. Going 
further into the details of the measure, you 
will find that it contains fresh provisions for 
regulating the polling at elections, and for 
securing every frectlows and facility for the 
electors. It provides that the same property 
shall not yield two votes—that, in a borough, 
no man shall vote for the town and the county ; 
if he be a resident he votes for the town, ifa 
non-resident for the county,and no intermediate 
tenant shall possess a right of voting, neither 
shall qualifications be derived from the pay- 
ment of land-tax ; and to all at present pos- 
sessing the right of voting for towns as free- 
holders, it is still continued, provided they 
do not live at a greater distance from the place 
represented than seven miles. This, I need not 
point out to your Lordships, will prove a vast 
advantage in diminishing the expense hereto- 
fore attendant upon bringing non-resident 
voters to the poll; and further, it will have 
the beneficial effect of ridding the representa- 
tion of the interference of strangers ; and each 
place may in future be expected to send to 
Parliament persons connected and acquainted, 
and, as it were, identified with their local in 
terests. In the qualification of those who 
vote from houses, it will be required that they 
show a previous possession of them twelve 
months preceding—that they give direct proof 
of the house being of the value of 101., or rated 
in the parish books for Poors’ Rates as for a 
house of that value, or paying an annual rent of 
thatamount. If he qualifieson rent he must 
have paid up all arrears ; if on taxes, all arrears 
to a specified period ; and no householder shall 
be entitled to vote as such if his landlord pays 
his Poors’ Rates. (Here the noble Lord went 
into a statement of the number of boroughs 
disfranchised and of those enfranchised, but in 
terms at variance with the printed bill. His 
Lordship almost immediately corrected bim- 
self, butin a toveof voice not heard below the 
Bar.) Upon this general outline, your Lord- 
ships are now called on todeeide. I call upon 
any man to say if it be exposed to objection. 
Will it be considered that the right of nomina- 
tion” to boroughs forms a part ‘of the British 
Constitution ; but, on the contrary, will not 
all men say that such a right is wholly at va- 
riance, and inconsistent with the spirit and in- 
dependence of that Constitution? I say, my 
Lords, that its acknowledged principles de- 
mand the discontinuance of this modern—1 
should call it this incorrigible—abuse, as the 
only means of recovering that popular confi- 
dence without which therepresentatives of the 
people in the Commons’ House of Parliament 
could notadequately discharge the high trusts 
reposed in them. I will go much farther. [| 
will contend that, neither in theory nor in 
practice, is such a system consistent with the 
principles of the British Copstitution. In 
theory, all men agree that the representation 
of tue in the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment should be fall, fair and free; while, in 








the present practice, it is any-thing but full, 
fair, or free: and uo man can contend for i. 
coutinuance, unless he be also prepared to 
maintain, that a system is beneficial to the 
country, in accordance with the principles of 
political expediency and unalterable justice, 
which gives to loan contractors and specalating 
attorneys the rights and the influence which 
ought to belong to rank and landed posses- 
sions, and local connexion and personal cha- 
racter. I can little imagine that, in times like 
the present, a system such as this can find 
its advocates, that those strange and unjust 
anomalies should be defended in the 19th 
century—in an age like this, when, “the 
schoolmaster is abroad.’’ (Hear, hear, hear.) | 
should have imagined, that merely to state the 
existence of nomination boroughs in this coun- 
try would be quite sufficient to ensure their 
being denounced. Let us see how far this 
matter affects the aristocratic branch of the 
Legislature. In the writings of all the men 
who have ever written on the Constitution of 
this country—in the recorded Resolutions of 
the House of Commons—in the proceedings 
of the House of Commons—! can find no 
trace or vestige of any-thing to warraut such 
a practice as that of nomination. On the cun- 
trary, the most careful steps have at various 
times been taken for the purpose of avoiding 
any practice of thatnature, or even having 4 
tendency thereto, Werethere in the theory 
or the practice of the Constitution any-thing 
uf the sort, is it reasonable to suppose thatit 
would have escaped the acuteness of Locke 
and of Blackstone? It has not only not beea 
acknowledged by them, but it has been de- 
nounced by Chatham and Saville, by Pitt, by 
Fox,and byGrattan. It has been denounce 
by them as that gross abuse, that rank gal- 
grene, which was eating into the vitals o! the 
Constitution, destructive alike of the liberties 
of the people, the security of this House, and 
the maintenance of the Throne. (Cheers-) 
refer to the records of Parliament, iv evidence 
of the impropriety of the interference of Peers 
in the election of the Members of the other 
House, At the commencement of every >® 
sion, is it not made a standing Order that 
Peers shall not interfere with gthe elect? 
of Members of the House of Common 
And will any man in the face of that maintall 
that peers ought to buy and sell seats 1 of 
liament? Will any man, upon a pot! _ 
that, have the hardihood to set himself aga" 
the recorded resolutions of the House 0! nora 
mons? Another principle of our Constiut 
is, that no man shall be taxed unless — 15; 
his representatives in the House of te ’ 
and so jealous is that House of its pry! om 
in respect to bills for the imposition of tx 
that it will not allow this House to © atly 
the most trifling mistake, without aed 
throwing out the bill. Will it then is in 
tended that the practice of nomination | 
any respect consistent with rinciples 8 


h rest 
these? The arguments, then, whic 
upon the theory of the Constitation, ae 
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guments which I hold cannot be refuted 5 let 
us then come to the practice of the Constitu- 


| hold it to be equally inconsistent 
with all that 1 have ever been able to discover 
of that practice—where is the proof of its ever 
having been recoguised? Can any man, by 
any reference to the practice of our ancestors, 


show that such a practice was ever legally in- 


troduced? It it not the known prerogative of 
the Crown to issue summonses to towns and 
other places to return members to Parliament ? 


And it is equally indisputable that for the 


most part those writs were issued with a view 


to the competency, wealth, and population of 


those places, and their general fitness to re- 


turu members of Parlhament when so sum- 
‘moved. Is it not notorious that the issue of 


those writs has been discontinued, either on 


)application to be relieved from the burden of 


returning members—for in those days it was 
a burden—or from the known decay of those 
places? These are facts notorious in the his- 
try of Parliament. I do not mean to say that 
lis prerogative has at all times been wisely 
exercised. I do not mean to say that it might 
not have heen abused—that writs might have 
been denied where they ought to have been 
sued, aud continued where they ought to 
ave been withdrawn; but that tells nothing 
acaiust the principle for which we are conu- 
culing—that principle is, tbat the repre- 
eutation gf the people ought to be a real re- 
esentation 5 the only ground on which writs 
vid he refused, was that the boroughs had 
Been luto decay. These considerations, then, 
sal me to the other branch of the subject. 
‘is said that the measure is one of spoliation 
hud robbery. (A cheer froma noble lord on 
bie of the Opposition benches.) I think | 
ecersome noble lord assenting to this posi- 
“ow Let us look at the foundation upon 
‘ich this rests, I deny that the right of re- 
“ulog members to Parliament is other than 
‘sts and surely no man will have the har- 
od to affirm that the obligations of a trust 
“Ot perfectly distinct from the rights of 
«rly. Property may be enjoyed—may be 
‘i~may be abused, provided the abuse in- 
oo. a man hut the owner; but a trust is 
Spee ~ certain ends and purposes; and 
lect in ao Wactaiedy it may be resumed with 
ee In the private transactions of 
“principle has ever been acted on ; and 
“ hothing that should deprive us of its 
cig J Wansactions of a public and politi- 
i ean and 1 say that time, however 
Wivputel Maggie no abuse so glaring aud 
boar hens Nothing cau convert a trust 
robbery es Property. Phis, then, is no act 
t and over Spaliation. 1 will affirm that, 
stitution mi ge the old practice of the 
IS writs it 7. 8, that the King should refuse 
toriety + . matter of the most perfect 
Were thus forty-four boroughs and one 
Wwence of 4, Nu Siect, disfrenchised, in con- 
s, then, ay ee of the writs ; 
the usual ce | only proceeded according 
practice of the constitution, in 


sf 


. 
>) 





proceeding as it did with the boroughs con- 
tained in Schedule A. Much has been said of 
spoliation and robbery ; but is there nothing 
in modern times that equally well deserves: to 
go by that name? Look to the Union with 
Scotland ; on that occasion sixty-five boroughs 
were reduced to fifteen, and one bundred 
boroughs in Ireland, returning two hundred 
Members, were, under similar circumstances, 
disfranchised ; was that an act of robbery and 
spoliation? Oh, but there was, on that ocea- 
sion, cumpensation. (Loud cries of ‘* Hear, 
hear,”’ from the Opposition benches, re- 
echoed from the Ministerial.) No, it was not 
compensation, it was gruss and scandalous 
bribery—corrupt and notorious bribery—it 
was a bribe for agreeing to the Union, | was 
in the House of Commons at the time. I 
voted agaiust the measure of the Union at the 
time, but now that it has been carried, that it 
has subsisted for so many years, I must say, 
that any attempt to dissolve it would be inthe 
last degree injurious to both countries. Once 
again I repeat, that what was given to the 
Jrish borough-owners was not compensation, 
but a bribe. (Here Lord Plunkett addressed a 
few words tothe noble Earl.) Iam reminded 
by my noble and learned Friend, that 26 of 
the Irish boroughs lost one-half of their repre- 
sentation without any compensation whatever. 
If to take the whole be a robbery, surely to 
take half is in principle the same; but the 
object is too notorious to be disputed, or'to 
need any discussion, No; ifthe Irish Parlia- 
ment had not completely forfeited all claim 
to the confidence of the people it professed to 
represent, that Act would never have been 
heard of which is now attempted to be re- 
pealed, and which | think never can be re- 
voked without ruin to both countries. At the 
period wlien that Union took place, I was, I 
have said, in the House of Commons, and 
shortly afterwards I’ heard Mr. Foster, who 
had been Speaker of the Irish House of Com- 
mons, say in his place in the United Parlia- 
ment, that money had been directly given, 
and Peerages bartered in lieu of votes. (Cheers 
and counter cheers.) I have no hesitation in 
saying, on the subject of peerages, that on a 
recent occasion—l allude to the Coronation, a 
time when the Royal grace and prerogativeare 
usually exercised in reference to the peerage 
—that I should not have done my duty if lL 
had advised the exercise of that prerogative 
in favour of those who were adverse to 
the present bill; but I believe there do not 
exist men more independent than those whe 
have been added to the peerage. But to 
return to what Mr. Fostersaid. He made the 
statement which I have described, ‘The late 
Lord Londonderry got up, and objected to 
such insinuations being thrown out. Mr. 
Foster replied, ‘*f make no insinuations+— 
corruption and bribery have been practised— 
money has been paid—seats have been bar- 
tered—is that an insinuation ?—~I1 am ready to 
prove the statement.” So did that right hon. 
Gentleman speak, and no auswer was given, 
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Upon no ground, then, I repeat, can nomina-! abuses should he perpetuated, because the 


tion be called the practice of the constitution. 
A schedule, amounting to forty-four boroughs, 
and one city—to say nothing of the disfran- 
chisement of Scotch and Irish boroughs—is to 
be found in our Parliameutary history ; and as 
to the resumption of a trust, when it ceases to 
be used fur the benefit of the parties for whose 
advantage it was created, I believe that is a 
position against which no intelligent or im- 

artial mau will for a moment contend. But 
in answer to all this, 1 am told that the con- 
stitution, in its present form, works well; but 
that rule of working well proceeds too far, for 
ifa despotic Prince happened to be a man of \ 
mild and amiable disposition, his subjects 
shuuld incur the hazard of submitting to his 
tyrannical successor, rather than depose him. 
Surely thatis not doctrine that can ever be 
adopted in a British Parliament. Freedom is 
the first of blessings ; when possessed it should 
be most scrupulously cherished, and where 
wanting it should be obtained at almost any 
cost. Has the constitution, in its present form 
worked well? Has it conciliated or preserved 
the confidence ofthe people? If it be neces- 
sary that the representative portion of our 
legislature should aspire to the confidence of 
the people, I will say of the present system, 
that instead of working well, nothing could 
have worked worse. I did not happen to be 
in this House a night or two ago, when a most 
valuable admission was made; but I read the 
Statement in the newspapers, Of the present 
representation of Scotland | can say the doom 
is sealed—it is really so absurd and ridiculous 
that | only wonder how any one could fora 
moment imagine the possibility of its con- 
tinued existeuce. Its thirty-three counties 
had but 3,255 freeholders. If we remove from 
these the numbers who vote merely in right 
of superiority, it reduces the whole number to 
1,259—scarcely enough for a small borough. 
Argyll, with a population of 97,000, had only 
130 electors; there were only 131 in Caithness, 
of whom but 11 were real proprietors. Ren- 
frew, with 15,000 souls, had only 142 electors: 
Inverness, with 95,000, possessed no more than 
90 electors, and of that number but 28 were 
real proprietors. Bute had but 21 electors, of 
whom one only was a proprietor. But, my 
Lords, we are not now going into the subject 
of the Scotch representation ; and I only make 
these statements in answer to the argument of 
those who assert that the present system 
works well, notwithstanding its abuses. If 
good habits, industry, respect for property, 
and increased prosperity, are the criteria 
of improvement, in what country are.they 
more remarkable than in Scotland? Surely 
that improvement is not to be attributed to 
the system of Scotch representation, which, 
as has been acknowledged by a noble Lord 
opposite, is so bad, that it can no longer be 
maiutained. I know not, then, by what rea- 
Song it is attempted to attribute the pros - 
perity which this country has enjoyed to the 
defective representation, or to prove that the 
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country has improved notwithstanding thei; 
existence. But, my Lords, I am ata jos ) 
understand the distinction which has beeg 
drawn between those parts of the Scotch re. 
presentation which noble Lords opposite cop- 
demn, and Gatton and Sarum. (Hear.) Ln what 
way is the mound of Old Sarum or the wall of 
Gatton Park better entitled to representatioy 
than the Scotch Superiority, which reduced 
the constituency of a county to one individual? 
I cannot see how it is possible to retain one, 
if you abandon the other (hear) ; nor cao! 
believe but that the removal of those abuses, 
instead of undermining the Constitution, wil! 
reuder it more secure. Nor, my Lords, has 
it been by this House that the power of nomi- 
nation to seats in the Commons House of 
Parliament for these boroughs was enjoyed, 
but by a few individuals, who exercised that 
power for tlreir own advantage anil to promo 
their private ambition, whilst the odium is 
thrown upon the whole body! (Hear.) That 
power is not exercised for the advantage oi 
the Peers as a branch of the Legislature, act 
is it exclusively possessed by Peers, but share! 
with them by loan contractors and attorneys, 
who speculate in the purchase and sale 
these boroughs for their own profit. The 
effect was to diminish the respect of the peop 
for the Peers, and to place entirely at the 
posal of a few individuals those offices « 
honour and emolument which ought to bet 
reward alone of merit. By removing suck 
abuses, you will relieve at the same time 
Peers from odium, and do justice to the pe 
ple. But, let me ask, do the Peers themses 
gain nothing by the bill? I am not one® 
those who think that it could be for “e 
vantage of the nation that each me < 
State, standing upon its own right, ‘eit 
cling to the letter of the Constitution : . 
own advantage against the interests 0 
othertwo. It constitutes the happiness °™ 
State in which we live that all the = 
orders are so blended together, _ ee 
when acting as a separate body, is 0° MT 
sity led to view its own interests as WOU" 
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with those of all the others. (Hear) I 
Lords, I would by no means deprive te res’ 


of that natural and useful influence pe rle 
they ought to possess; at the same hier use 
I thank God they do not possess suc ry et 

nities and privileges as were possess®) “te 
old French nobility. 1 greatly prefer'0!\"" ir 
influence which they possess, 45 ee 

prietors, and as magistrates—by £° ile, wit 

by benevolence and justice to the peop! oe 

whose interests theirs are identified Thi ie 

bers of the same commonwesal aud te 

fluence they will continue to or abe nas 

not diminished but increased, after dium & 

ing of this bill (hear!)—for the Sit heal wil 
cited by the nomination boroughs vpfortuai 
removed; whereas, should the the il! ua 
decision of this night be to re naturals 
verily believe that the just, a? bi count] 
useful influence of the Peers of ®» 
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) be seriously reduced—by reforming those 
nes which had become odious in the eyes 
the people, and which, amidst the improve- 
nts of time and the increasing knowledge 
the people, cannot be retained for any con- 
derable length of time by any existing power 
thiscountry. The bill, besides relieving 
Peers from the odium cast upon them by 
ir supposed participation in those abuses, 


fil! aid considerably to their just intluence, 
the addition of sixty-five Members to the 


put representation. (Hear.) The bill has 
vu hailed by the country with a more 
animous expression of approbation than any 
ber measure upon oh ha ; andthis remark, 
y Lords, has brought me to the last topic on 
hich it is my intention to occupy you at 
resent. | have said that the country was 
animous in approbation of the bill of which 
ave riseu to propose the second reading. For 
lough it has been said that the eagerness 
the people had passed away, so strong was 


sopiaion in the minds of many persous at 


Ptime of the dissolution of the last Parlia- 
ut, that they confidently predicted that 
result of the elections would be unfavour- 
eto the Government which had resorted to 
‘measure, But | need not remind your 
ruships of the result of those elections, nor 
iT remind you of the petitions which have 
'y been presented tu this House, bearing 
natures more uumerous than ever before 
re attached to petitions upon any subject. 
hiy be told that those petitions must not be 
rred to, for that the Peers of Eugland must 
. Geliberate this great question on its 
merits, and without regard to the desires 
“1y portion of the people; and that the 
rs will do their duty, Again, I may be 
caer petitions do not express the 
pte : t - people of England; or, that 
oped he eersjare tuo noble, too high- 
apd courageous a body to yield any- 
4 7 jutimidation. I believe, my Lords, 
Seale 7 of the last men in this House 
nidesion bs . your Lordships to yield to 
pemy a rom addressing your Lord- 
on auguage of intimidation, | would 
ns hot give way to popular clamour.” 
al “ Hot use menace when I say, “ Do 
‘sist the just aud liberal wishes of the 
he ee expressed.” (Hear.) I do 
ond Lorde aese of the people when I 
ieenthoos hp to attend to the voice of 
MM sad. tee ‘ people—too loud not to be 
weer de P “ea and reasonable to be 
be vemeasie nied. But, my Lords, do not 
abate... ete the belief that there is 
“ ment of the feeling of the ] 
‘He subject of Ref; aie 
if this bill : tlorm. Do not believe 
sure can be Bee as yu a more limited 
it. Sen arene a ed with safety or ad- 
will ben either take this bill, or 
* called on, not for this, but f 
Sing which you will thi Sehesoneae 
deamon : il think infinitely 
_ “Strous than the preseut measure, 


ugh " 
5! perhaps 
Od refusal. -p oot more dangerous than a 
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your Lordships to regard popular clamour, 
but I weuld earnestly pray you to consider 
impartially and attentively the general expres 
sion of public opinion, and, if expedient, to 
yield to it. (Hear.) What was it that induced 
the noble Duke opppsite to concede to the 
claims of the Catholics? Did the noble Duke 
ever state that his opinions respecting those 


claims had been altered ? 


Did he retract the 


sentiments and principles by which his former 
conduct had been governed? (Hear, hear.) 
Did the right hon. Member of the other House 
of Parliament, who was second only to the» 
noble Duke himself in influence and import- 
ance, say that hisown opinions had undergone 


¢ 2? 
any change? 


Did he not rather found the 


change in his policy upon the exigency of the 
times and the altered state of public opinion ? 
Was not the noble Duke himself charged in this 
House with inconsisteucy, and with departing 
from his principles ?—and was not the defence 
of the noble Duke that he had not changed 
his opinions, but that he could no longer 
act on them consistently with the opinions of 


the country? (Hear.) 


With respect to the 


present measure, I have not to excuse myself 
to your Lordships for any change of former 
opinions, or for any departure from principles 


formerly professed. 


But, had it been other- 


wise, I should have felt myself borne out by 
the example of the noble Duke, in yielding to 
the unequivocally declared opinions of the 
people, and giving them that full, free, and 
fair representation to which they are entitled 
by those principles of that Constitution which 
have rendered it the admiration of the world, 


and the envy of surrounding nations. 


I do 


not, therefore, my Lords, address you in the 
lauguage of intimidation, when | entreat you 


to attend to the opinions of the people. 


But 


as nuble Lords may dispute that those peti- 
tions express the opinions of the people, I will 
ask, cau they dispute that those opinions were 
expressed in the results of the dissolution of 


last Parliament? 


When Sir Robert Peel in- 


troduced. into the other House of Parliament 
the Bill fur the emancipation of the Roman 
Catholics, he stated that such changes had 
taken place in the opinions of the people, it 
would have been impossible for the Govern- 
ment to persevere in opposition to those opi- 
nions. Now, my Lords, how did the right 
hon. Gentleman make out his proofs that the 


people had so changed their opinions? 


He 


stated that the best criterion, the most prac- 
tical and constitutional way to ascertain the 
opinions of the people, was to take a consider- 
able number of the principal counties aud 
towns, and to observe in what way the votes 


of their representatives had varied u 


particular question. 
right hon. Gentleman compared the 


na 


Ou that principle the 
votes of 


the representatives of eighteen counties, which 


he thought the most important, 


and finding 


that of those representatives nineteen voted 





! would not recommend it to! had been Jast before the Huuse, 


cipation of the Catholics, 


for, and only seventeen against the eman- 
when the question 


he considered 
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Upon no ground, then, I repeat, can nomina-! abuses should he perpetuated, b 


tion be called the practice of the constitution. 
A schedule, amounting to forty-four boroughs, 
and one city—to say nothing of the disfran- 
chisement of Scotch and Irish boroughs—is to 
be found in our Parliamentary history ; and as 
to the resumption of a trust, when it ceases to 
be used tor the benefit of the parties for whose 
advantage it was created, I believe that is a 
position against which no intelligent or im- 
partial man will for a moment contend. But 
in answer to all this, 1 am told that the con- 
stitution, in its present form, works well; but 
that rule of working well proceeds too far, for 





ifa despotic Prince happened to be a man of | 
mild and amiable disposition, his subjects | 
should incur the hazard of submitting to his | 
tyrannical successor, rather than depose him. 
Surely that is not doctrine that can ever be 
adopted in a British Parliament. Freedom is 
the first of blessings; when possessed it should 
be most scrupulously cherished, and where 
wanting it should be obtained at almost any 
cost. Has the constitution, in its present form 
worked well? Has it conciliated or preserved 
the confidence ofthe people? If it be neces- 
sary that the representative portion of our 
legislature should aspire to the confidence of 
the people, I will say of the present system, 
that instead of working well, nothing could 
have worked worse. I did not happen to be 
in this House a night or two ago, when a most 
valuable admission was made; but I read the 
Statement in the newspapers. Of the present | 
representation of Scotland I can say the doom | 
is sealed—it is really so absurd and ridiculous 
that | only wonder how any one could for a 
moment imagine the possibility of its con- 
tinued existeuce. Its thirty-three counties 
had but 3,255 freeholders. If we remove from 
these the numbers who vote merely in right 
of superiority, it reduces the whole number to 
1,259—scarcely enough for a small borough. 
Argyll, with a population of 97,000, had only 
130 electors ; there were only 131 iv Caithness, 
of whom but 11 were real proprietors. Ren- 
frew, with 15,000 souls, had only 142 electors: 
Inverness, with 95,000, possessed no more than 
90 electors, and of that number but 28 were 
real proprietors. Bute had but 21 electors, of 
whom one only was a proprietor. But, my 
Lords, we are not now going into the subject 
of the Scotch representation ; and I only make 
these statements in answer to the argument of 
those who assert that the present system 
works well, notwithstanding its abuses. If 
good habits, industry, respect for property, 
and increased prosperity, are the criteria 
of improvement, in what country are. they 
more remarkable than in Scotland? Surely 
that improvement is not to be attributed to 
the system of Scotch representation, which, 
as has been acknowledged by a noble Lord 
opposite, is so bad, that it can no longer be 
maiutained. I know not, then, by what rea- 
sommg it is attempted to attribute the pros- 
perity which this country bas enjoyed to the 
defective representation, or to prove that the 
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CCAuse the 
country has improved notwithstanding theis 
existence. But, my Lords, I am ata los: +, 
understand the distinction which ha; beeg 
drawn between those parts of the Scotcl ree 
presentation which noble Lords Opposite con- 
demn, and Gatton and Sarum. (Hear.) In what 
way is the mound of Old Sarum or the wall of 
Gatton Park better entitled to representatiog 
than the Scotch Superiority, which reduced 
the constituency of a county to one individual? 
I cannot see how it is possible to retain one, 
if you abandon the other (hear); nor cay! 
believe but that the removal of those abuses, 
instead of undermining the Constitution, wil! 
reuder it more secure. Nor, my Lords, has 
it been by this House that the power of nom- 
nation to seats in the Commons House of 
Parliament for these boroughs was enjoyed, 
but by a few individuals, who exercised that 
power for their own advantage ani to promote 
their private ambition, whilst the odium 
thrown upon the whole body! (Hear.) Tha 
power is not exercised for the advantage! 
the Peers as a branch of the Legislature, oc 
is it exclusively possessed by Peers, but shared 
with them by loan contractors aud attorneys 
who speculate in the purchase and sales 
these Caoscue for their own profit, Tk 
effect was to diminish the respect of the peop? 
for the Peers, and to place entirely at the d y 
posal of a few individuals those offices “ 
honour and emulument which ought to bet 
reward alone of merit. By removing sv 
abuses, you will relieve at the same time (% 
Peers from odium, and do justice to the pe 
ple. But, let me ask, do the Peers theiselvs 
gain nothing by the bill? I am not one 
those who think that it could be for the a 
vantage of the nation that each branch : - 
State, standing upon its own right, rer 
cling to the letter of the Constitution oa 
own advantage against the interests ° © 
othertwo. It constitutes the happiness . the 
State in which we live that all the o> 
orders are so blended together, - a 
when acting as a separate body, is 0° DS" 
sity led to view its own interests as a 
with those of all the others. ee ea 
Lords, I would by no means deprive ch 
of that natural and useful influence the 
they ought to possess; at the same hiner 
I thank God they do not possess sus ot 
nities and privileges as were possessed 
old French nobility. 1 greatly prefer sed pte 
influence which they possess, 4S ee offices 
prietors, and as magistrates—by 500°" 
by benevolence and justice to the peop": 
whose interests theirs are identifie That ite 
bers of the same commonweal and ths! 
fluence they will continue to possess, tt il 
not diminished but increased, after ‘¥" 
ing of this bill (hear !)—for the on ok 
cited by the nomination boroughs * fortun™ 
removed; whereas, should the the pill, | 
decision of this night be to TT soterth ® 
verily believe that the just, a? bis cout 
useful influence of the Peers of ¢ 
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#1] be seriously reduced—y reforming those 
mises which had become odious in the eyes 
the people, and which, amidst the improve- 
nts of time and the increasing knowledge 
the people, cannot be retained for any con- 


Bderaile length of time by any existing power 


thiscountry. The bill, besides relieving 
Peers from the odium cast upon them by 
ir supposed participation ia those abuses, 
i! ald considerably to their just influence, 
the addition of sixty-five Members to the 


buuty representation. (Hear.) The bill has 


ev baled by the country with a more 


panimous expression of approbation than any 


yer measure upon record ; avdthis remark, 
y Lords, has brought me to the last topic on 
hic it is my intention to occupy you at 
sent. IT have said that the country was 
bavimous in approbation of the bill of which 
have riseu to propose the second reading. For 
ough it has been said that the eagerness 
the people had passed away, so strong was 
sopiuion in the minds of many persous at 
stime of the dissolution of the last Parlia- 


Mewt, that they confidently predicted that 


resuit of the elections would be unfavour- 
eto the Government which had resorted to 
‘measure. But | need not remind your 
buships of the result of thuse elections, nor 
‘T remind you of the petitions which have 
ely been presented tu this House, bearing 
atures more numerous than ever before 
re attached to petitions upon any subject. 
ay ve told that those petitions must not be 
Se ae the Peers of Eugland must 
les wri € Us great question on its 
'Werits, and without regard to the desires 
7 one of the people; and that the 
‘Wil do their duty. Again, I may be 
ow — petitions do not express the 
Pm a ol see 20 of England; or, that 
aaeaennere ean fr bie 
De to intimidatic It ee ee ee 
would be , of a relieve, my Lords, 
ahohey: ) the last men in this House 
buidation hse Lordships to vield to 
Pi lanpuage ota 
i Ninean hee ee dation, | would 
| do wg - ay to popular clamour. 
die ae use menace when I say, “ Do 
nll sr ges liberal wishes of the 
use ma “sisi y expressed.”” (Hear.) I do 
= Ee a of the people when I 
tenths of gy to attend to the voice of 
i and tec se people—too loud not to be 
Raken of der gg and reasonable to be 
ber voursele ers But, my Lords, do not 
utiesses eae the belief that there is 
i the sulech sy feeling of the people 
if this ar : Reform. Do not believe 
sure can be e rejected, a more limited 
are. You subatiited with safety or ad- 
will be aie either take this bill, or 
tthing which on, not for this, bat for 
eben you will think infinitely 
serous than the preseut measure, 
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“s perha 

Od refacs| Py BOt more dangerous than a 
USal, ] Woul 
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your Lordships to regard popular clamour, 
but IT weuld earnestly pray you to consider 
impartially and atteutively the general expres- 
sion of public opinion, and, if expedient, to 
yield to it. (Hear.) What was it that induced 
the noble Duke opppsite to concede to the 
claims of the Catholics? Did the noble Duke 
ever state that his opinions respecting those 
claims had been altered? Did he retract the 
sentiments and principles by which his former 
conduct had been governed? (Hear, hear.) 
Did the right hon. Member of the other House 
of Parliament, who was second only to the 
noble Duke himself in influence and import- 
ance, say that his own opinions had undergone 
any change? Did he not rather found the 
change in his policy upon the exigency of the 
times and the altered state of public opinion ? 
Was notthe noble Duke himself charged in this 
House with inconsisteucy, and with departing 
from his principles ?—and was not the defence 
of the noble Duke that he had not changed 
his opinions, but that he could no longer 
act on them consistently with the opinions of 
the country? (Hear.) With respect to the 
present measure, I have not to excuse myself 
to your Lordships for any change of former 
opinions, or for any departure from principles 
formerly professed. But, had it been other- 
wise, I should have felt myself borne out by 
the example of the noble Duke, in yielding to 
the unequivocally declared opinions of the 
peuple, and giving them that full, free, and 
fair representation to which they are entitled 
by those principles of that Constitution which 
have rendered it the admiration of the world, 
and the envy of surrounding nations. I do 
not, therefore, my Lords, address you in the 
lauguage of intimidation, when I entreat you 
to attend to the opinions of the people. But 
as nuble Lords may dispute that those peti- 
tions express the opinions of the people, I will 
ask, cau they dispute that those opinions were 
expressed in the results of the dissolution of 
last Parliament? When Sir Robert Peel in- 
troduced into the other House of Parliament 
the Bill for the emancipation of the Roman 
Catholics, he stated that such changes had 
taken place in the opinions of the people, it 
would have been impossible for the Govern- 
ment to persevere in opposition to those opi- 
nions. Now, my Lords, how did the right 
hon. Gentleman make out his proofs that the 
people had so changed their opinions? He 
stated that the best criterion, the most prac- 
tical and constitutional way to ascertain the 
opinions of the people, was to take a consider- 
able number of the principal counties aud 
towns, and to observe in what way the votes 
of their representatives had varied a a 
particular question. Ou that principle the 
right hon. Gentleman compared the votes of 
the representatives of eighteen counties, which Me 
he thought the most important, and finding CM 
Hh 


that of those representatives nineteen voted 

for, and ouly seventeen against the eman- a 
cipation of the Catholics, when the question k 
last before the Huuse, he considered y 
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that bare majurity of two, a sufficient proof 
that the opinion of the people of kugland was 
favourable tothat measure. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s assertion of the change io public 
opinion was still more borne out by the votes 
upon the Relief Bill, which he introduced ; 
for, of the representatives of those eighteen 
counties, twenty-seven voted for, and only 
nive against the bill. But how do we stand 
now? Every member for those eighteen 
counties has voted for this Bill. Instead of a 
majority of twenty-seven to nine, we have 
absulute unanimity. If that be not a proof of 
the public opinion, L kaow not what is. 
(Hlear.) On examining the division upon the 
secoud reading of this bill in the other House, 
your Lordships will find that of eighty-two 
county members, seventy-six voted for, and 
but six against the bill; being a proportion 
of more than thirteen to one in favour of Re- 
form. Again, my Lords, the representatives 
of towns, which are not inserted iu either of 
the schedules A and B of this bill, are 154, 
and of these ouly forty-six voted against the 
bill, But in the schedules A and B things 
were entirely different. (Ilear, hear.) Of the 
boroughs in schedule B, twenty-six members 
voted for, and seventy-six against the bill; 








and of those in schedule A, seventy-eight 
voted for, and twenty-two against it. Deduct- 
ing, therefore, from the whole minority of 
English members against the second reading 
those who represented the boroughs in the two 
schedules A and B, who had a direct and per- 
sonal interest in opposing the measure, there 
would remaiu but filty-two agaiust it. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) Nor does it stop there. For, 
besides those boroughs, there are many close 
corporations, such as Bath and Bristol, in 
which, although the population is numerous, 
the franchise is extremely limited. Now, the 
representatives of all those places had a di- 
rect imterest in voting against the bill. Now, 
how does the question stand in respect to 
those boroughs? Of the forty-six members 
for boroughs, notin the schedules A and B, 
who voted against the bill, twenty-four were 
appointed by a very small number of cor- 
perators. Deducting those twenty-four, there- 
fore, and adding to the remainiug twenty-two, 
Six county members, you will find that you 
have only twenty-eight persons having any 
pretence to be considered the representatives 
of the opinions of the people of England op- 
posed to the bill. (Hear, hear.) With sucha 
proof of public opinion being favourable to 
the measure, I shall only put it to your Lord- 
ships—is it expedient to reject it? (Hear.) 
Will you reject it in opposition to so strong 
and general au expression of public opinion, 
according, as I think, with the principles of 
the Constitution and with the best interests of 
the country? But, my Lords, we are told 
that we must not make concessions, because, 
it we once begin to concede, there will be no 
end tothe demands. That is an old doctrine, 
whieh bas led to much mischief in our own 
times. When was it that concessions over- 
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turned a government? Was it coucessiog 
that lost the Netherlands to Philip? Was it 
concession that brought Charles L. to the 
scaffuld? No, it was his unfaithful attemp: 
to resume that which he had already ; > 
ceded. Was it concession that compelled the 
second son of that unfortunate Mouarch tp 
abdicate the throne to which the people had 
restored his family? Was it not rather bis 
obstinate disregard of their wishes, and lis 
withbulding of all concession? Was it by 
concession that we lost America? (Hear, 
hear.) Was it concession that overturned the 
old Monarchy of France? 1 Know that it has 
been said so. But I am fully persuaded, that 
if the old nobility of France had dove. that 
which | now presume to counsel your Lord- 
ships to do (hear, hear) ; if they bad consulted 
the wishes of the people, and had aided their 
King in granting to the people the concessions 
which the exigency of the times demanded, 
the family of that Monarch would never have 
been driven from the Throne of France. Was 
it concession that more recently drove Charles 
the Tenth from the same Throne? Was u 
not rather the fact, that if he bad adhered to 
the Charter to which he was bound, the peny!e 
would have been content with the mgh's 
which it gave them? I know, my Lords, 
that some persons make a different application 
of those facts of bistury, and say—"* See, what 
are the effects of concession ; when you ottered 
to the Americans all that they required, te) 
would not accept it’’ But their refusa > 
easily explained. The concession was BY 
made in time. You persevered in resis'tts 
the reasonable demands of your fellow-su . 
jects, uutil at length you drove those colo 
into the arms of France. No mau ~w 
lament more than I do the present unset’ 
state of Ireland; notwithstanding the a 
cession to the Roman Catholics of aa 
rights of which they had beeu deprive : 
long, and the withholding of which 4 
always considered as impolitic as perv 
just. For the concession they were el 
to the noble Duke opposite ; and pyre 
wo Mam can regret more thau I do er 
concession was not followed by Fe all 
tranquillity, as had been expected. a 

is the inference which ought to be d ian Of 
that fact? It is not that the cone’ it Is 
just claims is bad policy. It is not jest t0 
bad policy to be kind, indulgent, a” a im 
your fellow-subjects ; but that itl es The 
politic to delay concession. (Hear, wa tion 
true inference is that if Catholic Emincl ats 
had been granted tweuty or twenty" 4 espe 
before, when all the wisest aud rail u 
rienced statesmen of the kingdom ee gue 
ded it, Ireland would be at this mhe emp 
of the most prosperous parts. 0 ; * the peo” 
By resisting the reasonable claims © ont, 
ple you rendered their demands enone gatt 
You taught them to know their one ae 
aod when they did know it, age the 
were not willing to lay it dowa ed awayi 
occasion for exercising it ha! pa* 
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and when at length you did yield to their 
claims, you accompanied the concession by a 
mest impolitic measure, of which at the time 
| greatly disapproved, aud by which the con- 
ciliating effects of your concession were greatly 
diminished. L say, therefore, my Lords, 
concede in time—concede graciously, and not 
crud iugly—make reform an act of justice, 
not an extorted capitulation. (Cheers.) Con 

cede in time : look into the state of the repre. 
sentation, aud see whether it is not justly 
liable to the objections urged against it: 
adopt this measure at once decisive and effec- 
tual—remove the cause of complaint, and 
place the fabric of the constitution upon a 
roch. Again Idisclaim the use of any language 


of menace ; but let us remember that the bill 
comes to us recommended from the King, and 
thatit has been sent up to us by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of all who can be called the real 


) Tepresentatives of the people in the other House 
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{ Parliameut: recollect that it has been 


urced forward by innumerable petitious, re- 


specttuly worded, and from which have dis- 


appeared all those topies which formerly gave 
offence. (Much cheering. ) To all those claims 


{ r » rT Ve r . . ~ 
lor extravagaut change, | kuow no man more 


wosed than Lam; but I beg your Lordships 
isider whether the recommendation of 
rown (cries of Order, from the Opposition 
pag ! refer to the recommendation in 
Mle s Speech. (Cheers from the mivis- 
* ul side.) L cannot unagine that Lam uot 
a liberty to allude to that, for every-body 
aware that the Kine did recommend 
$l the consideration of Parliament. Is 
be believed, that, through the interven- 
‘Of responsible Ministers, that advice did 
. “me from the will of the King? (Cheers, 
vig Mn? cheers.) But if the introduction 
‘ and per gives the slightest offence, | am 
r Lask, then, 


. 


: + to abandon it. (Cheers.) 
ly : - . ° i 
) Lor Is, with an overwhelming, auirresisti- 
ne oy loritey . ° 

‘Wortty of the real representatives of the 


onle— wi . 
| People—with that people roused and agitated 


se ale ay of the country ta the other, and 
‘NS Oy respectful but decisive petitions 
‘Htution of their ancient rights, will you, 
ouse of Lords, put yourself in Opposition 
Hational opinion, by rejecting this bill, 
and ae expectations so reasonably 
; Uy entertained, and wishes sv 


Stry,, 
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the H 


i... ely and uuanimously expressed? If this 
t ie: ~y take an attitude of defiance to the 
of the whole country—a situation of 


7 

om : Would fain believe impossible—if it 
is bill even by a great majority of its 
Unanimity oie os any-thing approaching 
Oppose suere “ Lay 9 a not long be able to 
Polar sentin — ly the increasing tide of po- 
renlful te — rhe consequences may be 
the tide cad es if you cannot stem 
hat you iene i resist it, is there nv danger 
dence? (Mie even swept away by its vio- 
“wee, ich cheering.) But tet me adi, 


this — peril will be much greater, should 


mall be thrown out by a comparatively 
umber of your Lordships. What, then, 
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may be your situation? I say again, do not 
flatter yourselves that by iutroducing a less 
efficient measure, you will allay the storm 
you will have raised, that you will recover the 
xround you will have lost, or overcome 
the alienation you will have produced. (Hear, 
hear.) I certainly deprecate any-thing like a 
popular cry; as a citizen of a free state, who 
feels that liberty is essentially connected with 
order, | would resist the slightest approach to 
violence ; as a Member of the Government, it 
is my duty to maintain tranquillity; but as a 
citizen, as a legislator, as a Member of tle 
Governmeut, as a man and as a statesman, 4 
am bound to look at the consequences that 
may ensue from rejecting this bill; aud al- 
though I do not state, as the noble Duke as- 
serted of his measure, that the rejection of it 
would occasion a civil war—for L trust it will 
produce no such effect—yet ] do say that such 
consequences are likely to result as make me 
tremble for the condition of my couutry, and 
for the security of this House, (Cheers from 
the Opposition beuches.) | especially beg the 
spiritual portion of your Lordships to pause 
and to reflect. (Here Earl Grey turned and 
addressed himself to the Bench of Bishops.) 
The Prelates of the Empire have not a more 
firm or decided friend than lam. I acknow- 
ledge their purity, aud [| maintain the sound- 
ness of the discipline of the Church of England, 
and I know the general estimation in which 
those at the head of our religious establishment 
are held in the country; bat let me entreat 
them to consider, if this bill should be unfortu- 
nately turown out by any majority, or by a 
‘narrow majority, aud that the questiou should 
ibe decided, aud the scale turned by their 
|votes, what will be their painful situation ? 
(Cheers.) Let me remind them, that they 
have already shown that they can read tle 
signs of the times, and that measures of cou- 
cession have been brought forward in obe- 
'dience to those signs, as all such measures 
shoukl be introduced by the leading members 
of their body. They feel that the eyes of the 
nation are upou them, and they ought to feel 
it. (Hear, hear.) They feel, too, that it is 
necessary * to put their house in order,” in 
order to meet the growing expectations out of 
doors. (Much cheering.) They must rem m- 
ber that many important questions are now in 
agitation, to which a faveurable or an upfa- 
vourable direction may be given, as their 
votes may either ensure success tv, of may 
defeat a great political measure, upon which 
the nativval feeling has been so generally 
and unequivocally expressed. (Cheers.) [ not 
press this point farther; but I will eutreat the 
inmost serious attention to it. With respect to 
myself, and the Administration of which I 
form a part, the fate of this bill is a matter 
of comparative indifference. 1 have said, and 
I am vot a man to recall what I have said, 
that by this measure I must staud or fall. 
(Continued cheers, especially from the Op- 
position side.) The question of my contiuu- 
ance in office, even fur au hour, must depead 
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upon my seeing a reasonable prospect of being | appeared in, Parliament, by far the bes 


able to carry into effect this measure, to which 
I am pledged, as I think, by every tie of pri- 
vate honour, and by every obligation of pub- 
lic duty, both to my Sovereign and to the 
people. (Hear, hear, hear.) [ wish your 
Lordships distinctly to understand (as I have 
already said, and the sentiment was received 
with some apparent eagerness), that it is my. 
deliberate conviction, that the dangers to be) 
incurred by the rejection of this bill cannot be | 
obviated by any measure of less force and | 
efficiency. If such a plan be proposed, it: 
is not by me that it will be supported: | 
1 never will consent to hold out to the! 
people a delusive measure of reform—I_ 
am convinced that they have aright to ex- 

pect constitutional reform to the full extent of | 
the bill upon the table, and their earnest wishes 

in its favour have been zealously expressed. | 
I have set before your Lordships examples | 
which should teach you how to avoid perils, | 
which in my view must inevitably follow re- 

jection. lL advocate this bill as a measure of | 
peace and conciliation ; and in the words of | 
the prayer we daily offer, Lhope that Providence | 
will “‘ prosper all your consultations to the 
advancement of his glory—to the good of the 
church, and to the safety, honour, aud welfare 
of the empire.” (Much cheering.) I am 
aware that ] have already too long detained 
your Lordships, but 1 cannot conclude with- 
out expressing a hope—would ] could say a 
sanguine expectation—that this measure may 
receive your sanction: 1] entreat your Lord- 
ships to take into view the situation of the 
country, aud [ trast that you will then see the 
uecessity for confirming by your vote a measure 
calculated not only to produce immeasurable 
good, but to prevent iucalculable evil. (General 
aud reiterated cheers.) 
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It is now Wednesday morning, the 
5th of October. The debate was ad- 
journed on Monday night, and again 


speaker that England has possesse 
during my time; and I say all this 
without forgetting that he would have 
utterly destroyed me if he could; and 
that it is no excuse for such a man to say 
that he was induced to make the at. 
tempt by the base importunities of 
others. 

There was, however, something fu 
beyond the ability displayed by Lor! 
Grey ; far beyond his clear and power 
ful statement, his unanswerable argu 
ments, and his judicious appeal to the 
justice and prudence of the Peers; | 
mean, his bold, and honest declaration, 
that he would not keep his place an how 
if deprived of the means of carrying 
this yreat measure complete. That s 
precisely what the country wanted, a 
also what it expected from him. Nov, 
we all know how we stand. We « 
know that this bill will pass, or, ths 
the powers of the state are to pass i 
other hands. 

‘The opposition was begua by Lars 
Wuarnciirs, better known to “& 
country by the name of Stuart ¥ at 
ley, who was one of the messenger” 
Queen Caroline, along with Banks, . 
berforce, and Ackland. He moves® 
once that the bill be rejected ; but . 
afterwards wished to withdraw thi! 
motion ; and after a great deal of ts 
about the matter ; a great deal ofa “ 
shown by the Ministers, and 4 
deal of feebleness shown by the Opp" 
tion, he was allowed to new-mole” 





last night, and it may not terminate 
before this Register goes to press. But | 


there are soine observations called for, | The speech of Lord Wharne 


upon the part of the debate, which is! 
now before me. Upon the speech of | 
Lord Grey it would be useless to waste 
time in praises : it is a speech, imperfect 
as the report must necessarily be, such 
as the oldest of us have never heard be- | 
fore; but then it is the speech of a 
man whom I have for more than twenty 
years past always held up to my readers 
aS a man possessing greater talent and 
knowledge, with regard to the major 
part of public matters, than any other 
man inthe kingdom. He has always 
been, in my opinion, ever since he first 


‘IL be read 
into a motion, ** That the a be 
a second time this day six months. — 
jitfe was* 
j ; if cinle 
speech of detail rather than of pr : ¥ 
hence eet aa 
It had no argument in it W - ci 
i sie ywerehs 
tention. Lord . Mansfield, L a 
site, GW" 


who came next on the same > bil 
a good deal on the effects lf 
upon the character and meet” 
future Houses of Commons. wer 
that he believed, “ that men of CS 
and character, active and enter ; 
“men, who held opinions goat 

“ the interests of the country, WV thee 
into Parliament ;” and ha al 
men would reduce the taxes, wipe: 





the National Debt, and abolis! 
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* seemed to be that it prepared the way 


Lordship. I am fora government of 


; ) 4 > 
Parliament ; and I can assure his Lord- 


, Possible makes hima object to the bill. 
| An all the just prerogatives of the King, 
| 'u the dignity and privileges of the 


PO rood, 


iciously ne j 
“ously used, the good of these insti- | 
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He also alluded to an abolition | 


of the pensions, sinecures, and grants ; 
and his great objection to the bill 


for an abolition of the peerage and an 
mterference with the succession of the 
CrOWN, 

Now, I will deal frankly with his 


—- 


King, Lords and Commons ; and, if 
this bill pass, it is my settled opinion 
that that government will still remain, 
and will be more respected and more 
honoured than it ever was before; but 
l am not fora government of King, 
Lords, and boroughmongers and loan- 
mongers, and with such government I 
never will rest contented. It is quite 
possible that L myself may be onevof the 
men of “talent, activity, and enter- 
prise” that this bill may let into the 


ship that, if that should be the case, no 
exertion within my power shall be 
Wanting to cause to be done the very 
tings, the rendering of which things 


peerage, | see the greatest utility, not 
only in maintaining the honour of the 
Country, but in promoting the happiness 
of the people themselves. ‘These high 
‘tutions, beyond the reach of mere 
riches, serve effectually to check the 
‘verlasting rivalship in the masses of 
sear to be sure, I am to be under- 
‘ood as supposing that they are not to 
Mariage with money. They are, 
Ce no harm to the people, and in 
. 10 cases they do them a great deal 
They are attended with some 
Md Born after long thinking and long 
7 ion, 1 am satisfied that, if ju- 


Qvile. 
Us ; 





tu ‘4 > ¥ ; ; 
“ons very far surpasses their evil. | 


sut j é 
Ut ifa peerage cannot be supported | 


Wit . . 
Without pensions, sinecures, grants, | 


mpl allowances, and salaries, such | 
: © how behold, and such as we feel, 
Shs ware of, then where is the man | 
4 this, hold up his head in defence of 
Withone ae A peerage can be upheld 
wee any of these: it has, for many 
nes, been upheld without them: 
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only about half acentury has elapsed 
since the peerage stood in need of such 
support: instead of upholding a peer- 
age, they tend directly to destroy it, by 
showing the people that the peerage is 
thus made the cause of their burdens 
and their misery. When the people are 
told, as they were by the result of the 
motion of Sir James Graham, that a 
hundred and thirteen of the Aristocracy 
swallow up as much money, taken out 
of the taxes, as is equal in amount to 
the poor-rates of nine of the counties of 
England, how are the people to love 
that aristocracy? Not one sixpence of 
this money would be voted bya reformed 
Parliament ; or, at least, that is my 
hope; and if it were not my expecta- 
tion as well as my hope, I would not 
give a straw for that bill for which the 
nation now is so eagerly contending. 

«They expect to have the taxes re- 
duced.” Expect! We are sure of it ; 
aye, and to “see the national debt 
wiped off ;” just/y, mind; but, wiped 
off to a certainty; “‘and to sce the 
tithes abolished.” ‘To be sure we do, 
and if we did not, I tell Lord Mansfield 
that I verily believe that nine hundred 
and ninety-nine out of every thousand 
of the people would wish the bill to be 
rejected, and never heard of more ; for 
what is it to us that a thing called re- 
form take place, if the same burdens 
upon us be to continue? The petition 
for reform which was presented by Lord 
Grey in the year 1793, contained this 
passage :—*‘ Your petitioners must now 
“ beg leave to call the attention of your 
‘‘ honourable House to the greatest 
“ evil produced by these defects in the 
“ representation of which they com- 
‘plain, namely, ‘the extent of PaivaTE 
‘© PARLIAMENTARY PATRONAGE; an 
‘‘abuse which obviously tends to ex- 
‘clude the great mass of the people 
“ from any substantial influence in the 
“ election of the House of Commons, 
“and which, in its progress, threatens 
to usurp the sovereignty of the coun- 
“ try, to the equal danger of the King, 
“ of the Lords, and of the Commons. 

te & * « © * © © 

I am compelled here to throw my 
commentary aside, and let it wait for 
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another week, if indeed, events should ) it with great attention, and particularly > 
not arise which may make it quite ob-|to notice the clever manner in which 4 
solete and of nouse. This is ‘'THURS-) my Lord Holland blowed up the story qj 
DAY MORNING. Last night the de-| of Lord Wharncliffe about the inhabi. a 
bate was renewed and continued from |/ants of B nd-strect. But the great ~~ 
Tuesday night; but there was some-| thing to notice is the resolution at bir. = 
thing which took place before the debate; mingham to refuse to pay taxes, aud tha 
began, which was of infinitely greater | Lord Eldon’s appeal to the Lord Chief for 
importance than the debate itself; | Justice upon the subject. I hope that yet 
namely, a debate on the presenting, or | all appeals of that sort will be rendered ea 


rather on the subject of the BIRMING- unnecessary by the speedy passing of 
HAM PETITION. I shall here insert; the bill, which, after all, 1 think the an 





this debate at full length. It shows Lords will pass, notwithstanding all the Bie 
that things are coming to that point | big talk we hear against it, 4 
which I always said they would come Dut 
to; namely, to a general refusal to pay Peo 
the direct taxes, if this bill did not pass. 4 
Last year I gave lectures in most of the} Lord Wuaryctirre had another petition » : 





. . . . . ° ca , . . c e 4 ( it} r 
principal towns of thirty out of the forty | presen ee rage peng = 7 

PoE -| wealthy inhabitants of the city of London, the 
counties of England. In every one of | *€*"™9 s ; 


. prayer of which he would have read at te 
those counties, with the exception of | tabie, in order that he might avoid falling wt 


two, I was asked, in the most serious a similar mistake as he had fallen into in res 
manner, by grave, sensible, and even, $4rd ¥ the prayer s poetic gaya ree) 

: . ‘ titi » might fairly have cov 
rich men, whether I teould not recom- |*S,°° at petition, he mig 


, sidered it as being against the whole bill, sive 
mend a refusal to pay the assessed | it prayed for alterations, whereas ministe 


faxes ; to which I always answered that | had declared agaiust all alterations. (No, 

I would give no recommendation on | He understood that such was the declaratia 

the subject I was then asked gene of the noble Earl at the head of the Admin 
. sé , ? = 


ally — ; . : |tration, But, however, as to the present pe 
rally, to give my advice as to the mode ‘tition, he was instructed to say that it bal 





. - ‘ , Lay pe 
of proceeding if the parties should re- | been signed between two o'clock oo nee . 
solve todo it. I always answered, that | aud the same time on Tuesday, SS re | 
os ‘ ‘ ' ween at < 2eting of mem x. 
it was a thing about which [ could offer | 't bad been agreed to ata mectius © ve 
advice :-and that. I : _|chants and bankers, held in consequens’” fi 
no advice ; and that, thought It WAS | another petition, agreed to at another mee . 
better for us to petition with great per- | and said to be the petition of the * oom thy 
° " : } : . P whic 
severance fora reform of the Parliament, | and bankers of the eity of aera va oe rm 
and to wait patiently for the effect of | hae heen L signed Pad Ste We present . 
those petitions, lest, in our eagerness to a ial te taeeg a the partners ° the * 
otain redress, we should cause the de- | most respectable houses in Lond} es 
struction of things which we wished to|although the greater numbers might aut Bi 
uphold. the other side, yet the er" of - en : th 
. ; rj re aaverse mail in 
Now, let it be observed, that this was i a ci ba were friendly “ 
- _ us 
not only many months before the Duke bill, the feeling in its favour was by nv vee thy 
of VW ellington threw the country into aj so strong as it had originally cere the pe his 
ferment by his daringly expressed reso- | proof of this he need or! pegs agents na 
. ° 4 ; . ’ 1 
lution against all reform; but the far aoc a! nerves: hy teed had bees * 
° iker d ti : 
greater part of these conversations took signed by 9,600 individuals, whereas eral ing 
pore siz months before the last French | tion last presented had been oe to stale be 
evolution took place; and yet the} 4,700 persons. He wnt ied included # . 
. . ; * w 
Duke now ascribes the universal ery for | Hat the signatures to this Pers g t 
: t rtion of the prope be ue 
form to the French Revoluti FY be dk someplace >> But now? 
reform to the French Revolution. If it London. bat pe 
h " : telligence of the City of Lon sdvert to we 
ad not been for my advice, the refusal | would take the opportunity te ne remark af m 
would actually have taken place, in one | bad been said with —s ect that the re ~ 
: . . e e . 
county, so earlyas the monthof March, | bis the other night, to the eee in fer? » 
I sh . : : ing in London and Westan Lh 
Shall. now insert this debate, PP@YIN | this Reform Bill had very much OF ue of 
my readers to go through every part of | was said that he bad taken as his crf 














Ynbabitauts of Bond-strect and St. James’s-st. 
But he would assert with confidence, that if| ‘ frequently asked, * Will the Lords pass the 
thev were to apply not only to the inhabitants 
Nef Bond-street aud St. James’s street, but to 


quire at the shops in all the streets in Lon- 


dou, Southwark, Westminster, and Mary- 
onve, they would find that the people had not 
senly become cool towards the measure, but 
that they generally blamed the ministers 
for proposing such a bill. When they 
Were told that to pass this Bill was the only 
Wav to prevent a revolution, it might be more 
Gostly said their passing it under the present 
circumstances would occasion 4 revolution; 
and when he looked at the proceedings at the 
Meetivg of the Birmingham Political Union, 
in order to vote their petition, he might say 
thatthe revolution was not only threatened, 
Dut actually begun. (Hear, hear.) These 
People were not contented with the accounts 
Fo! their proceedings given th the newspapers, 
but they published them for themselves, with 


edals attached to them; and if the language 


: us wf , , © RB M 
Msed by the orators at such meetings was not 


lat of intimidation, he did not know what 
‘s; for in case the Bill did not pass, they 


bpeuly threatened to employ physical force to 
r hea ac . 

Sorry thar measure, One person—he believed 

Bperson of the name of Haynes, had said that 


cy were met to the number of 150,000, to 


Peiton the Lords to pass the Bill, and this 


s the . ; 
‘s the style in which he addressed these 


S000 men :—* J agree that the power of | 


the people is greatest, not when it strikes, 
‘ut when it holds in awe; not when the 
blow is actually struck, but when it is sus- 
pended. As Manlius said to the Roman peo- 
ple, * Ostendite bellum, pacem hahebetis ;’ so 
| say to you, show that you can fight, and 
you will never be under the necessity of 
hshting. (Loud cheers.) It is to the calm 
ites in which the people have exerted 
jad power that their success has been de- 
tine As Mr, Attwood had said, the Le- 
150.000 1s hooked in the nose, and with 
to hold be at the foot of Newhall Hill 
escape ws rope, the Leviathan could not 
Bill was oud cheers.) When the Reform 
then a carried into the House of Lords, 
unholy fo, Surprised like Belshazzar at his 
Salida the They were not, like him, 
they were . of God's altar, but 
TP ones = aning that which, next uuto 
the hapa Ee ee 
people, (Lo : y o 11S 

ud cheers.) But now their dy- 


hasty ic ® ps : 
Toy de hodding to its fall—the hand-writ- 
‘> sa 


“ery epee and have been found wanting, 
they do not speedily give us that 


Whic : 
neg f our own, it will be taken from 


—_— 


Loud cheers.) ‘The power of the | 
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' Bill. (Hear, hear) The question has been 


** Bill?’ IT answer the question by proposing 
** another—Dare they refuse it ?( Loud cheers.) 
** If they do refuse, upon what cau they ground 
“ their refusal? Is it upon right! If it comes 
‘to a matter of right, they have uo right to 
** interfere atallin the case, for the reform we 
** seek isthe reform of the House of Commons, 
*¢ and theHouse of Commonsis not their House 
** but ours. (Hear.) Observe, thatthe greatest 
‘‘ legal ornaments of the Law and Courts of 
‘our country have declared that the Peers 
‘‘ havenosuch right. So Simon D. Ewes, and 
“ Coke upon Lyttleton, have decided, that in 
“ cases which concern exclusively eitherHouse, 
‘the other House has no right to interfere. 
«« (Hear, hear.) Upon this principle it is, that 
‘© the House of Commons does not interfere 
‘‘ with the election of the represeutative 
* peers of Scotland. (Hear.) Can the Peers 
‘¢ refuse the bill, because their trust is in the 
‘army? No. They cannot have an army to 
‘* fight for them without they pay that army ; 
‘© and if the people refuse to pay taxes, how 
‘4 will that army be paid? (Loud cheers.) But 
‘* supposing the English people were foolish 
** enough to consentto pay taxes for the supply 
“¢ of such an army, where would it be found ? 
‘«(Hear.) Would the gallant men who have 
‘‘ reaped immortal honours in foreign lands 
'*€ consent to tarnish those hovours, by mur- 
“ dering their wives, their friends, and rela- 
“© tives? (Loud cries of No, no.) ‘To support 
‘the tyranny of four huudred men over six- 
‘Steen millions, would they imbrue their 
‘swords in the blood of their countrymen ? 
‘‘ There is not a town, nor village, nor even 
“ a hamlet, which had not contributed one or 
/** more brave men to fill up the ranks of our 
army; and will these men, at the call of the 
* boroughmongers, come forth to shed the 
‘‘ blood of their relatives upon their fathers’ 
‘graves? The supposition is ridiculous.’ 
Here this man had dared the Lords to refuse 
to pass the bill. Was not this the language of 
intimidation? Ifit was not, be could not un- 
derstand what was the language of intimida- 
tion. The whole tenor of the language ap- 
plied to physical furce; aud he might therce 
fore say, that revolution was not only threat 
ened but begun. Mr. Attwood, who was at 
the head of this meeting, told them, ‘‘ that the 
‘unholy domination of the Oligarchy was 
‘now comivg to au end. He (Mr. Attwood) 
‘¢ did not mean to say that they could live 
‘‘ without labour, and hard labour too. But 


hpeared against them—they have | “* he meant to say, that every honest labourer 


‘* in England had as good aright to a reason- 
‘“‘ able maintenance for bis family iu exchange 
‘* for his labour as the King had to the crown 
“ upon his head ; and this was the right which 


People ig triumphant—they cannot stand | he was determiued to enforce. If he had 
a8 well might the devils in hell 


rise j en8 = 
jastion. aoa to the decrees of Divine 


"™Y countr 
of 150,006 


asainst it; 


d cheers.) As you are aware, 
ymen, we are met to the number 


» © petition the Lords to pass the | * honest labourer possessing abundant wages 


‘seen this right secured—if he bad seen 
‘“ every honest nan iv England possessing an 
‘‘ undonbted security for an honest bit of 
‘< bread for his family—if he had seen every 
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“ for himself, and at the same time leaving 
*< reasonable profit to his employer, he would 
*< never have assisteu in the formation of the 
** Political Union.’ Was this the way in 
Which to address a meeting of 150,000 people ? 
Ouglt they to be told that they ought always 
tou have abundant wages for their labour, and 
that the employer ought always to have a 
reasonable profit on his capital? It was 
impossible that the wages of labour should 
amount to more than its value iu the market; 
and if wages were to be higher, it was im- 
possible that the employer could have a rea- 
sonable profit on his capital. It was merely 
practising a delusion on the people to per- 
suade them that the passing of this bill would 
bring them higher wages, or a larger profit on 
their capital. He hoped, however, that they 
would not be influenced in their proceedings 
by intimidation, ora dread of plysical force. 
He repeated his belief, that the feeling ia and 
about London in favour of this bill was not so 
strong as it was represented to be. But it was 
the object of the London press to magnify this 
feeling, and to say that it was very strong in 
London aud its vicinity, in order to produce 
the stronger impression on the country. He 
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| putting to the test the expediency and cop. 
, venience of this course, and with that view he 
laid in his claim to take advantage of the 

principle. If, therefore, he should happen to 

speak on the bill this night, aud auy one an- 

swered in such a manner as to gall bim, he, 

to be sure, would uot reply to that auswer; 
i‘ but then he would have a petition to present, 
and this would give him an opportunity of 
makiug another speech, without waiting fir 
another stage of the bill. (Hear, hear, hear, 

The objectioa was the inconvenience, but he 
admitted the right, aad meaut to take the 
benefit of it. (tkear, hear, hear.) Now, as to 
the observations of his ueble Friend on the 
subject of the proceedings of the Birmiug- 
ham Political Union meeting, which, when 
joined by other Political Unions in the 
neighbourhood, was said to consist of 150,000 
men; it had often. been represented as a 
very hard measure saat a great and numer- 
ous assembly should be held to be responsible 
forsuch improper and unjustifiable expres- 
sions as might fall from oue or two persous, 
It was not fitting that the great body 
should be answerable for the intemperate ex- 
| pressions of ove individual, or of a few indi 








had seen the Westmiuster meeting and some | viduals, who might attend the meeting. He 
others in aud about London, and he confessed | claimed the benectit of that maxim in favour 
that they appeared to him quite ridiculous; | of these petitioners, aud protested against 
so much so, that the respectable persons who | their being held responsible for intemperate 


attended them appeared to be ashamed of 
them. Still, he believed that a vast majority 
were looking fora reform. (Hear.) He ad- 
mitted it. He bad said so before, and he re- 
peated it, and in that object he was willing to 
go along with them as far as he safely could. 


But he maintained that there was among the | 


people of London and its vicinity, a grea 
shrmking from and great dread of th’s bill, 
and that now few comparatively would cor- 
dially support it. ; 

The Lorn Cnancector :—As he had had 
the honour to present to their Lordships the 
other London petition, unanimously agreed 
to ata public meeting, and also the petition 
of the Birmivgham Political Union, also 
unanimously agreed to at a meeting repre- 
sented as consisting of from 100 to 150,000 
persons, he hoped their Lordships would allow 
him to say a few words on the remarks of his 
noble Friend. But first as to the course 
which his noble Friend was pursuing. His 
noble Friend had been heard at great length 
against this bill—although not at greater 
length than his talents and weight entitled 
him to.—But he had had his speech against 
the bill, and he had been answered. But his 
noble Friend did not wait for another stage of 
the bill, or for another proper opportunity, 
to reply to that answer; but he took ad- 
vantage of the presentation of a petition, in 
order to make another speech against the bill. 
His noble Friend had a perfect right to do so. 
(Hear, hear, from the Duke of Cumberland.) 


He admitted the right and sanctioned the | 


principle, and he now laid in his claim to take 
advantage of it for himself. He was now 


expressions, which were not Ouly improper, 
but contrary to law and common seuse—net 
merely seditious, but perhaps amounting W 
little less than a capital felony. (Hear, bear, 
hear.) He protested against the ijustice of 
| supposing that those who found themselves 1a 
a situation where they could not avoid listen 


sslons, 
when 





jing to these grossly improper expre 
were responsible for such expressions, + 
in ail probability they highly disapprovet by 
them. Let the meeting be judged of, 4 : 
_ the intemperate language of one or & ~~ be 
by its acts; aud so far was its conduct - 
manifesting auy-thing like seditiou = ver! 
loyalty, that more than 100,000 people tok 





i i ; july 
off their hats simultaneously, and nope 
prayed fora blessing ou the head o 


That was not 4 
who spoke so li 
proof that the as- 
yr to coll 
He did not 


| Sovereign. (Hear, hear.) 
| vindication of the speaker 
| temperately, but it was a pro 
; sembly neither meaut to begin ne 
plete a revolution. (Hear, hear.) shy his 
mean to follow his noble Friend page in 
remarks as tu the feelings of the ag eer 
London and its vicinity. His noble ane 
had said that not merely the people of 4 aoe 
street and St. James-street were now 4 a0 
to this bill, but that even those of o the 
Southwark, and Marybonue, as wel or 
people of Westmiuster, were shrinking re 
dread from the bill. But suppose that a pe 

his uoble Friend was five minutes en 

tition even from the inhabitants of “I (heats 
| should be presented in favour of the bi crow a 
and a laugh) ; and suppuse that — from 
| petition in its favour should be prese? 


ar 
| the inhabitauts of St. James-strect (hears 
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bear), and so on from all the streets which | the measure in that House. He had origin- 


his voble Friend might chouse to name in the 
ours of bis proguostications, this would be 
be best answer to his noble Friend’s remarks, 
gp. there he would leave them. 

Earl Gaey : After what his noble and learn- 
@d friend had said, it was hardly necessary 
for Lim to make any observations on the 
Fewarks of the noble Lord opposite. He 
4 | in the protest against attributing the 

Jc aud intemperate expressicus of an indi- 
Vidal toa whole body. But their Lordships 
Would not be prevented by idle and intempe- 
Pate expressions from doing their duty. When 
the Liilin favour of the Roman Catholics was 

ve their Lordships, they might well re- 
Dewher what intemperate expressions were 
Bsei on one side and the other; but the noble 
Due who was then at the head of the Ad- 
Miisiration, had disregarded these intempe- 
te expressions, aud passed that great and 
Myportaut measure. ‘he noble Baron still 
rsisted thatthe general feeling of the coun- 
y \4s not in favour of the Reform Bill; but 
ituat he would say in answer to that was to 
pics to the petitions that were laid on their 
ships’ table. (Hear, hear.) He was ready 
PR acuit that there were persons of respect- 
b.ity in London who might entertain senti- 








ally stated, that though he would submit to 


any alteration that was consistent with the 
principle of the bill, he would not agree to 
any that would detract from its real efficiency. 
Ti.at was the assertion which he bad again 
made the other vight; and he added, that if 
their Lordships should reject the bill, he would 
not be the person to propose any measure that 
should be less conclusive. (Loud cheers.) 
Those were the words which he had made use 
of ; and, to show that he had been rightly un- 
derstood, a voble Earl had, in the course of 
that very evening, very nearly quoted his 
(Lord Grey's) observations verbatim. This, 
then, was the fact as to what he had said ; 
but did the House suppose that he was so ig- 
noraut of the privileges of that House, or so 
presumptuous as to his own power, as to say 
what should or what should not take place in 
the committee? That alone depended on 
their Lordships. (Cheers.) When the bill 
shall have reached the committee, the noble 
Lord may propose any alteration he pleases, 
and, indeed, he ought to vote for the second 
reading, after his declaration of the other 
night, in order that the bill might go into 
committee. (Hear, hear.) When they heard 
the noble Lord assent to the disfranchisement 


uts unt ) vey} > af, . f sens ° . 
tuts ubfavourable to reform ; buthe thought | of rotten boroughs—to the giving represen~ 


wit Was rather too much to assume, that a 
‘wn trom 600 persons formed a satisfactory 
a ind for thinking that it spoke the senti- 
© the great body of that opulent city. 
ear, hear, With respect to the meeting 
“sich the petition, presented by the noble 

1 had been agreed to, it had been held 
“Ot to no public advertisement or notice ; 
» ou the contrary, the meeting from 
‘eihanated the petition that he (Earl 
bad | resented the other night, was held, 
Having been advertised for a week, in 
been Hall, and, being attended as 
ous. > 48 auy former meeting, the peti- 
‘4s agreed to unanimously. It was true 
_“* petition in March had been signed 
a Ry areca. but that was owing to its 
pn ged ‘ime for signature, aud not to 
- 48 Off in the public opiuion (hear, 
4 —_ le believed that on investigation, 
he a that the people of England 
on a -_ bh in favour of reform as they 
‘esas! : uy former period (cheers) ; and 
th. J& Would remind their Lordships 
wknoelat, persons who previously would 
that all Me the public desire—who had 
who bad =i excitement was trausient— 
» (ckeerah — very much altered their 
Decode te’ and had shown an inclination 
Bhat time i sort of reform, having up 
clea xpressed themselves adverse to 

| whatever. (Cheers.) The noble 








» it 
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ra said that he (Earl Grey) had re- 
w a of any alteration in the bill. 

“S really did think, that what he had 

ei pea night was sufficiently clear 
he h 0 understand, It was the same 
ad stated on the first meution of 


4 on My 
a1 
s | 


. 
‘ 
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tatives to populous’ and opulent places—to 
adding to the number of the county members 
—the noble Lord had, in fact, assented to 
the whole principle of the bill (loud cheers), 
and all the rest was only a question of degree, 
which it was for the committee to decide. Let 
the bill thea go into committee, and let the 
noble Lord, when it was there, propose his 


alterations ; and he (Earl Grey) would tell 


' 


the noble Lord what should be his (Earl 


| Grey's) conduct in that case. If the noble 








Lord proposed alterations which he thought 
calculated to diminish the effect of the bill, 
and, instead of making it a bevefit, only turn 
it into a delusion for the people, be ( Earl Grey) 
would most strenuously oppose them ; but, at 
the same time, he should be perfectly pre- 
pared to discuss them, and to leave them to 
the decision of the committee. These were 
the grounds on which he intended to act, and 
which he had stated over and over again ; 
aud after this explanation, he trusted that 
there would be no further misunderstandiag 
of his intention. (Hear, hear.) He was 
pledged tu this measure, or one as efficient, 
and he would not be a party to anything that 
should diminish it; but had not stated 
that alteratious might not be made that 
should not diminish its efficiency, or that he 
was not prepared, in the committee, to con- 
sider any alterations that might be proposed. 
(Hear, hear.) _ 

The ‘Earl of HapvixGton said, that the 
Lord Chancellor had read a lecture to his 
noble Friend for making a speech in ans wer 
to the debate on the Reform Bill, but he 
(Lord Haddington) thought that the nob le 
Earl who had just sat down had been doin g 
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exactly the same thing. (Hear, hear.) 
respect to the question brought before the 
House by his noble Friend (Lord Wharn- 
cliffe) he thought that the House had a right 
to complain that threats bad been held out, 
and that they were not to be allowed to judge 
of the bill ov its own merits. (Fear, bear.) 
He believed, that although there was a ge- 
neral feeling in favour of reform, there were 
also great apprehensions as to the result, 
should the bill pass into a law. (Hear, 
hear.) “ 

The Duke of Buckincuam begged to recall 
their Lordships to the question of the Bir- 
miugham petition. He agreed with the noble 
and learned Lord that the sins of the few were 
not to be visited on the mauy; and it was a 
matter of congratulation to him to hear that 
nuble and learned Lord state, that what had 
been read by the noble Baron was only the 
language of a single individual; and he 
would never believe, till he actually saw it, 
that any body of Englishmen could be se- 
duced by a demagogue to set themselves in 
opposition to the institutions of the country. 
But he, nevertheless, begged the noble Eari 
to take warning by what had taken place at 
Birmingham, aud to recollect that this lan- 
guage had not been held out at a common 
meeting, but at a political union, which the 
noble Earl had himself acknowledged, 
(Cheers,) aud with which he had himself 
corresponded. With respect to the words which 
had fallen from the noble Earl on Monday 
night, he (the Duke) had taken a note of 
them, and they were—** Your Lordships must 
take this bill’ —upon which there were cheers 
ou this side of the House, after which the 
noble Earl went on—** Your Lordships must 
take this bill, or some other measure more 
dangerous, which you may not be able to 
resist.” (Cheers from the Ministerial side.) 

Lord Piunkert did not see there was any 
thing in the words that had just been quoted 
by the noble Duke calculated to call for 
reprehension, What his noble Friend had 
stated was a matter of opinion ; and, as far as 
that opinion went, he must say that he en- 
tirely agreed with his noble Friend (Cheers) ; 
and he believed that any one acquainted with 
the consequences of rejecting a measure safe, 
just, and reasonable, must feel that there 
would be a demand on the part of the people 
for something that would be unsafe, unjust, 
and unreasonable. (Hear, hear.) With re- 
spect to what bad taken place at Birmingham, 
he agreed that the words that had been quoted 
by the noble Baron were only chargeable ou 
one individual. 

The Duke of BuckinGuam: On two or 
three. 

Lord Plunkett: Well, suppose it were so. 
Upon this the noble Lord—because one, two, 
oreven three had acted improperly—not only 
arraigued those, but told the House that there 
was bot only a revolution in progress, but one 
actually completed in the country. (Cheers 
aud laughter.) This certainty was as mag- 
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With | nificent a deduction from slender premises 


as he had ever heard. (Laughter and cheers.) 

Lord TENTERDEN agreed with the noble 
and learned Lord as to the danger of reject. 
ing a just and reasonable measure; but the 
inatter for them to consider was, whether this 
bill was just and reasonable (cheers); and in 
order that they might come to that cousidera- 
tioa, he should move the order of the day for 
resuming the adjourned debate. 

Earl Grey rose to order, There was a 
question coucerning a petition already before 
the House, and there were other petitions to 
be presented, 

Lord TENTERDEN had not been aware of 
that. 

The Earl of WickLow would not have ad- 
dressed their Lordships if there had only been 
the words read by the noble Baron to be com- 
plained of at the Birmingham meeting. But 
he would ask the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack, whether his correspondent had 
informed him that one of the speakers, ufter 
having adverted te Hampden having refused to 
pay the ship-meney, had stated that in like 
manner he would refuse to pay the taxes; and 
had then called upon those who would refuse with 
him to hold up their hands, upon which the hands 
of one hundred and fifty thousand persons were 
held up; after which he called on those who 
would not refuse, to hold up their hands, and 
there was not one exhibited. (Hear, hear, 
hear.) He should like to know whether, after 
that fact, the noble and learned Lord would 
still maintain the peaceable, orderly, and 
kindly disposition of the meeting at Birming- 
ham. (Hear, hear.) 

The Lorp CHancecior said, that nothing 
could have been more natural than his ooble 
and learned Friend’s (Lord Tenterden’s) mis- 
take, in supposing that they had been debating 
for a couple of hours without a question before 
them ; for it was a thing that they were in the 
habit of doing continually. (Hear, hear.) But 
itso bappened, most extraordinarily, that there 
was a question before them at that instant, 
and he should avail himself of it to answer the 
query that had been put to him by the noble 
Earl who had justsat down. His correspond- 
ent, he begged to say, had not mentioned the 
fact which had just been stated by the noble 
Earl; nor had he (the Lord Chancellor) 
heard of it till that moment. He certainly 
did not like the fact, but what he had to say 
about it he would reserve for the debate on 
the biil. Undoubtedly it was a disagreeable 
piece of intelligence (a laugh); but, neverthe- 
less, as a lawyer, he must say, that all those 
hauds might have been held up, and yet he 
could not say that there was any breach of the 
King’s peace, or any offence that the law 
knew how to punish. He could not help it- 
Such was the law. With respect to the 
“kindly” disposition of the meeting, that 
was a new word introduced by the noble Earl. 


What his correspondent had stated, wa’, 
that the meeting was conducted as regularly 
as one of their Lordships’ meetings (a laugh), 
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and that it had separated as quietly as chil- | 


dren coming out of school. (A laugh.) 

The Earl of Etvon should be ashamed of 
himself, if, after living so long in his profession, 
he did not take that opportunity of saying a 
few words. No man could be more ready than 
he was to admit that a meeting was not an- 
swerable for the declarations of an individual ; 
but if by holding up their hands, or in any 
other way, the meeting had endangered the 
yeace of the country, he kuew no reason for 
believing that they had not already fallen into 
the situation of heiug answerable to the laws 
of the country. (Hear, hear.) If those state- 
ments which had been read to the House had 
really been made, be would take the liberty 
of saying, that if those statements had come 
under the cognizance of the law officers of 
the crown, and if no satisfactory explanation 
of them had been given, those authorities had 
not done their duty to the country in fuiling to 
bring them’ under legal notice. (Cheers.) But 
this being the case, he was necessarily disposed 
to believe that there was some way of account- 
ing for men having presumed to make such 
statements. Asa lawyer, he begged to apply 
himself to the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, and to the noble and learned Lord 
who, for so many years, had presided over the 
Court of Common Pleas (Lord Wyunford) ; 
and he desired to know from these noble and 
learned Lords whether, if those hands had 
been held up in the manner that had been 
descrited—and the fact could be proved— 
every individual in the meeting was not in point 
of law as much answerable as the man who had 
proposed to them to hold up their hands. (Hear, 
hear.) And he begged to tell the noble and 
learned Lord (Brougham), towards whom he 
Should ever entertain the greatest respect, that 
that seat on the Woolsack would not be a seat 
which any one could maiutaio for six months, 
if the doctrines which were now circulated 
throughout the country—which were every 
morning placed under the review of every oue 
—were suffered to be promulgated any longer. 
(Hear, hear.) That was his opinion; he 
alone was answerable for his opinions, and 
for that he was prepared to auswer at all 
hazards, 

The Lorp CHaNcELLor rose, not so much 
for the purpose of replying to the observations 
just made, as for the purpose of preventing 
bis noble and learned Friend under the galler 
from answering the question put tohim,. If 
the matter in question were an indictable 
offence, his noble and learned Friend might 
be called upon to try it, and therefore he 
would at present feel the impropriety of de- 
livering any opinion respecting the law as ap- 
plicable to the acts done. It was quite a 


mistake to suppose that he (the Lord Chancel- 
lor) had given the slightest countenance to the 
Birmingham meeting: he merely said that 
nO breach of the peace had been committed. 
An indictment might be preferred for an of- 
fence of another nature; upon that he gave 
no opinion: he went no further than to say 
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that no breach of the peace had been com- 


| mitted. The Chairman said it was a peaceable 


meeting, meaning that there was no rivt. 

Lord TENTERDEN was not ungrateful to his 
noble and learned Friend upon the Woolsack 
for the admonition received from him, but he 
could assure the House, that even without that 
admonition he should bave refrained from 
pronouncing any opinion, for the matter might 
come before him judicially ; aad if his noble 
and learned Friend had not so addressed to the 
House the necessary explanation, he himself 
should have felt bound to explain. 

Lord Wuarncuirre and the Earl of Dup- 
LEY rose at the same time, but the latter gave 
way. The former said, he did not mean to 
impute the words of the speech to any one but 
the persop by whom it was spoken, or to fix 
responsibility for it upon any other person ; 
but he desired to call the attention of Govern- 
ment to this, that if they allowed such pro- 
ceedings to go on much further every-thing 
like legitimate authority in the country must 
cease, ; 

Lord Hottanp :—I do not rise for the pur- 
pose of calling any one to order, but | would 
beg to request the attention of the House, in 
order that | may be allowed to state the condi- 
tion in which matters nowstand. The question 
before the House is, that a certain petition do 
lie upon the table, and upon this a conversation 
takes place. Now I have no intention of 
making observations upon the Birmingham 
meeting, orupon Political Unions, any further 
than to observe, that what we have heard to- 
night is nothing more than a repetition of 
what the noble and learned Lord opposite has 
often said before upon similar occasions. For 
example, when the Association in Ireland was 
under discussion, and also in the case of 
various other associations in other places, he 
over and over again told us, that the country 
could not last if such things were allowed to 
continue. I confess it has always appeared to 
me, that discussions of this nature will neither 
redound tothe honour or dignity of this House, 
or in the least degree assist our deliberations. 
However, upon that subject I will not trouble 
your Lordships with any observations, neither 
shall | say much npon any other topic; but I 
cannot refrain from just noticing what fell 
from a noble Baron as to the feeling of the 
city of London, and which I cannot for a mo- 
ment allow to pass without registeriug my 
dissent. But as to what fell froma noble 
Baron on the Cross Beuch, I will assert, that 
nothing more unjust, more unwarrantable, or 
more uncalled for, was ever uttered. The 
words of the noble Duke were quoted, and 
what do these words amount to ?—If you reject 
this bill you will soon have anotber bill for re- 
form, though net from the same hands or from 
the same government—that would be a bill in 
truth more unpalatable to some of your Lord- 
ships, though, probably, more in accordance 
with the votes of this House. I can think in 
such circumstances of a noble Lord or noble 
Duke who had previously declared, that no- 
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thing could induce him to form part of any 
government which sanctioned a measure 
of reform. 
Duke coming down to this House and 
saying :—‘* Things are now most materi- 
ally changed—there is a collision between 
the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons. I know what war is and 
you do not. If told you I had no inten- 
tion of bringing forward a measure of re- 
form, but now the state of things is most 
materially changed; but don’t allow large 
Meetings such as Birmingham to intimidate 
you—be bold, be stout, be determined, But 
if the association be once formed, you must 
give way, then there is danger of war, and 
agitators are abroad ; and I know what war 
is, and I tell you you are ina different situa- 
tion from that in which you before stood, and 
I will drag you through the mire after having 
before bespattered you.” It is just possible 
that a noble Duke might hold such lan- 
guage. Is it not just possible that a right 
hon. Gentleman in another place might say 
something of the same sort? He might say 
** My opinions are not altered—I am really 
opposed to the bill, but there is danger, and 
it is only to danger that I would yield ; and, 
therefore, | recommend you to make conces- 
sions to the dangerous spirit of the times.” 
Surely, my Lords, you cannot fail to ask 
yourselves this—Is it not much more dignified 
to yield before there is danger than after- 
wards? As respects this House, the present 
is how a virgin question. If you agree to reform 
now, it becomes the spontaneous act of this 
House. IL inquire of your Lordships, is not 
such a course more consistent with the digni- 
ty of this House, and likely to prove more 
advantageous to ourselves? There is no 
Shrinking from this truth—either that you 
must take the bill now, or be forced by ‘cir- 
cumstances to adopt hereafter a measure full 
as efficient, and, perhaps, less acceptable to 
this House ; whereas, if the proposed change 
be adopted before the danger arises, all idea 
of intimidation will be out of the question. 
(Cheers.) 

The Duke of Wettuncrox.—The noble 
Baron rose, and made a speech to order ; and 


I never recollect a speech more inconsistent | 


with order, or with the practice of this House. 
On the question, “* Thatthe petition do lie 
upon the Table,” the noble Baron referred to 
a debate, going on, I may say, upon a subject 
now under the consideration of Parliament; 
and he also referred to a debate on a subject 
respecting which I rather thought that, for 
once in my life, I possessed the approbation 
of the noble Baron. This discussion has now 
lasted some time ; but during the whole of it 
I remained silent. I did not wish to draw 
your attention to the bill now on your Lord- 
ships’ table, upon an occasion merely of pre- 
senting a petition. I have not said one word, 
1 have not uttered a cheer during the present 
debate, and Ido not see how my sentiments 
eau with propriety be brought into discussion. 
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‘I do not deny that I always felt strongly the 
attempts that were made to intimidate your 
Lordships ; but for that Meeting which has 
been described in te paper produced in this 
House, and for all such Meetings I feel the 
yreatest contempt ; and I am perfectly satis- 
fied that the House is superior to any intimi- 
dation founded on the proceedings of any 
such assemblages. I feel no concern for ail 
these threats, whether proceeding from Bir- 
mingham orc elsewhere. I have always 
thought, and I think still, that the law is too, 
strong to be overborne by such proceedings 
| know further, that there does exist through- 
out this country a strong feeling of attachment 
tu the Government of the country, as by law 
established. I know that the people look up 
to the law as their best means of protection, 
and those laws they will not violate in any 
manner to endanger the Government of the 
country, or any of its established institutions. 
I am afraid of none of these, but I will tell 
your Lordships what [ am afraidof. lam 
afraid of revolution, and revolutionary mea- 
stares, brought in and proposed by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government. (Long-continued and 
enthusiastic cheering from the Opposition 
benches.) I assert, and I believe that 
history will bear me out in the assertion, that 
there has been no revolution in this country, 
or any great change, which has not been 
brought about by the Parliament, and gene- 
rally by the Government introducing measures 
and carrying them through by the influence 
of the Crown, I would therefore entreat your 
Lordships to do all you can to defeat this 
measure—use every means of resistance which 
the just exercise of your privileges will war- 
rant, and trust to the good sense of the 
country to submit to the legal aud just decision 
you come to. (Cheers.) 

The Earl of Cartiste said, that none of 
the revolutions which occurred in this coun- 
try were brought about by Parliament. He 
wished to inquire from the noble Duke wo 
had just sat down, if he meant to say that the 
reformation of the Church of this country was 
a parliamentary revolution, or if the revo- 
lution of 1688 was a parliamentary revolution, 
and were there any other revolutions besides 
those ? 

The Earl of Wincnitsea could not suffer 
the unwarrautable attach whick had been 
made upon a noble Duke near him to pass 
without notice. He could not allow without 
notice, that any noble Lord should say of that 

noble Duke that he would aim at obtains 
office by a sacrifice of principle. (Cries of 
“No, no!” from the Treasury bench.) 

more unjustifiable attack than that which had 
been made upon the noble Duke be had 
never heard. Though he (Lord Winchilsea) 
differed from that noble Persou upon a great 
aud memorable occasion, yet he gave him the 
fullest credit for perfect sincerity, and for 29 
eatnest wish to maintain the peace of the 
country. It was with much regret that he 
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removing that noble Duke from office, and 
putting in place of him and his colleagues a 
Ministry deserving neither the coufidence of 
Parliament, nor the respect of the country— 
a Ministry ready to sacrifice the dearest rights 
and interests of the country, and incur the 
bazard of overturning all the established insti- 
tutions, from too great a facility in yielding 
to clamour and popular excitement, rather 
than listening to the dictates of good sense 
and sound policy. The noble and learned 
Lord upon the Woolsack had laid down a 
doctrine to which he (Lord W.) could not sub- 
scribe, namely—that to refuse those taxes 
which the necessities of the country and the 
honour of the Sovereign demanded, was no 
breach of the public peace—he would say it 
was treason; and if the Government did their 
duty, they would instantly prosecute the per- 
sons accused of such an offence. 

Lord HOLLAND rose to explain: he did not 
cast any imputation upon the sincerity of the 
noble Duke—neither did he raise any ques- 
tion as to bis motives for accepting or rejecting 
office. The noble Lord then recapitulated the 
speech given above. 

Karl Grey. | wish to vindicate myself from 
the imputation of having made, upon the 
presentation of a petition, a second speech 
upon the bill now upon your Lordships’ table. 
i am sure it will be felt that I did not say more 
than the cecasion called for. There is another 
topic upon which I think it necessary to saya 
few words. I think the noble Earl opposite 
will, upon reflection, be induced to think, that 
in the heat of debate he has gone further than 
he meant. J am not one of those who object 
to observations upon public men. | admit 
that he, believing we deserved to forfeit the 
confidence of Parliament, is fully entitled to 
Say so. If he bad not gone further, and said 
that I belonged to a body which had forfeited 
its claim to public respect, | should have had 
no right tov complain; but I do think that 
parliamentary usage affords no justification 
for his saying that we are ready to sacrifice 
the dearest interests of the country to retain 
our situations, That, | am sure he will upou 
reflection, see is against all parliamentary 
order... What | would desire to ask the noble 
Earl is this—Dves he mean to say, that for the 
Purpose of retaining our situations we are 
Prepared to sacrifice the rights and interests 
of our country ? 

The Duke of Buckincuam and the Earl of 
Winchilsea rose at the saine moment, and for 


a considerable time the calls for each appear- | 


ed pretty equal, but the noble Duke eventu- 
ally succeeded in obtaiuing a hearing. He 
was Sure that the noble Earl merely meant 
that Ministers were ready to sacrifice what he 
(Earl W.) considered—not what they them- 
ae considered to be, the rights of English- 

n, 

The Earl of Wincnitsea: I never meant 
to impute to the noble Earl opposite the sacri- 
fice of any principle which he ever professed. 
Individually 1 feel the highest respect for the 





noble Earl. Su great was my respect for him, 
that I did feel the strongest ‘lination to 
support his Government, for I felt quite sure 
that he would be the last mau in the country 
who would retract a word he had uttered, or 
swerve from any principle he professed, and 
the noble Duke near me has correctly inter- 
preted my sentiments. [ did meau to impute 
to the noble Earl merely the intention to de- 
stroy what I conceive to be the dearest rights 
of the country, 

Earl Grey expressed himself perfectly sa- 
tisfied. 

There was then a very general call for the 
Order of the Day; but 

Lord HoLianp said, there were still se veral 
petitions to present. 

The Earl of Dupiey was understood to 
agree to the continued reception of petitions. 

Lord Rote rose to ask a question, but could 
not obtain a hearing. 

Lord Houvanp said, he had a petition to 
present from the inhabitants of Bond-street ; 
it was signed by 101 persons; there are little 
more than 200 householedrs in the street, and 
a large proportion of them were females, so 
that. the inhabitants of Bond-street had now 
relieved themselves from the reproach to 
which they were liable amongst their fellow- 
citizens of being unfriendly to Reform. 

Lord Wiharncuirre sail his mention of 
Bond-street and St. James’s street was purely 
accidental. He merely referred to them as 
they presented themselves first to his mind— 
not from supposing that they were particularly 
adverse to Reform, 

Lord Hottanp, If the noble Baron will 
only mention the particular street in which he 
supposes an opinion to prevail unfriendly to 
the bill, lam ready to pledge myself that I 
shall bring down to the House to-thorrow a 
petition from the majority of the inhabitants 
of such street, setting the noble Lord right as 
to the state of their opinions. (Hear, hear, and 
a laugh.) 

Lord Muterave rose amidst loud cries of 
« Order !”’ which for some momeuts prevented 
his being heard. He would stand there, he 
said, until it should be their Lordships’ pleasure 
to hear him. (Order, and hear.) He assured 
his noble Friend, that in the remarks which 
he (Lord Mulgrave) had made upon the opi- 
vious of the inhabitants of Bond-street, he did 
not mean to disparage them in comparison 
with their feilow-citizens, All that he meant 
was, that if his noble Friend would take the 
trouble to extend his inquiries and perambula- 
tions to other streets, he would find the same 
specific contradiction of his statement, that the 
feelings of the people had cooled upon the 
subject of reform, as was afforded by the ex- 
ample which he himself (Lord Wharucliffe) 
had chosen. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

Lord Waarxcuirre had never said that the 
feelings of the people were altered on the 
general question of, reform, but that a great 
part of them shrunk from the bill upon the 
table. 
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Lord MutGrave had not.read the petition 
just presented by his noble Friend beside him 
(Lord Holland); but he believed that the 
petitioners earnestly prayed their Lordships 
to -pass the bill now before them. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Lord Kenyon and the Marquess of West- 
minster rose together, amidst loud cries for 
the latter, to whom at length Lord Kenyon 
gave way. 

Lord WesTMINSTER said, that the motion 
before the House was that the petition (from 
Bond-street) should lie upon the table; and 
as he bad presented a petition from the city ol 
Westminster, of which the present petitioners 
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are inhabitents, he begged leave to say a few | 


words upon that petition. (Hear.) The noble 
Baron opposite (Lord Wharncliffe) had said 
that the petition of the inhabitants of West- 
miuster was far from being respectably sign- 
ed—that it was a meagre petition, aud, in 
short, a failure altogether. (No, no! from 
Lord Wharacliffe.) 

The Duke of BUCKINGHAM rose to order. 
(Great interruption by cries of ‘* Hear!’’ and 
** Order") He said, that the petition had been 
ordered to lie upou the table, and that, there- 
fore, there was no question before the House. 

The Marqms of WesrMinsrer said, that 
the question respecting the petition had not 
been put, and that he was, accordingly, in 
order. (Hear, hear.) He had only to say, 
that if the inhabitants of Boud-street or St 
James-street, or any outher street in West- 
miuster, were opposed’ te the Reform Bill, 
they would have attended the meeting, and 
opposed the petition which he had presented. 
It was not to he believed, that if the majority 
of the inhabitants of that city were of difter- 
ent opinious from those of the petitioners, 
they would not have attended at the meeting, 
and overwhelmed the reformers by their votes. 





Thus, then, we stand, Oa Thursday 
morning the sixth of October, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-one ; 
and now, | think, we come to the 
test of my memorable prophecy, con- 
tained in my leave-taking address when 
Ifled to America to escape the dun- 
geons of Sipmouta, After stating that 
that reform, for which a million and a 
half of us had actually petitioned the 
Parliament ; after stating that that re- 
form alone could save the country from 
revolution, and stating how that reform 


would soon deliver us from the accursed | 


funding and paper system, the effects 
of which I then proceeded to describe, 
I proceeded thus:—‘“ The borough- 
“ mongers are frightened at the work 
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of their own hands ; they have sur- 
rounded themselves with all the secu- 
rities which an army and the absolute 
power of imprisonment at pleasure 
can give them ; but be you assured 
that they tremble within. They are 
seared at the desolation which they 
have broughtupon the country. They 
are compelled to smile upon the fund- 
holders; and yet they would fain 
that there were no such people in 
existence! Baffled in all their pro- 
jects and prospects, they know not 
which way to turn themselves. Their 
progress seems to be like that of the 
Gamester in Hogarth, and their situ- 
ation at this particular stage is nearly 
approaching to that of his, when, 
having ventured and lost his last des- 
perate stake, you see him gnashing 
his teeth, holding up above his head 
his two clenched fists, stamping upon 
the floor, and muttering curses, while 
the fundholders, who sit round the 
table, are sneering and scoffing at his 
demoniac agitations. 

‘“ Some time ago it was their project 
to cause-the Bank to pay again in 
specie; and, agreeably to that pro- 
‘* ject, they issued the new silver cur- 
‘‘rency. It appears to be now their 
project toget fresh quantities of 
paper again afloat ; and, if they can 
do that, the first effect of it will be, 
the disappearance of the new silver 
currency, which, though inferior in 
sterling value,will never long continue 
to circulate amidst such additional 
quantities of paper as will produce 
any sensible effect in the raiswg 
of prices and in the lowering the 
real amount of taxation. I do not 
clearly see the possibility of augment- 
ing the quantity ef paper in eircula- 
“tion, seeing that the proprietors of 
lands and of goods have’ nothing to 
offer in pledge for it. But, besides, 
“if it were to be effected, what tre 
“ mendous mischief it would produce ! 
“Suppose the paper thus put out to 
“ reduce the value of the currency oue- 
“ third. A man who has made a con- 
“ tract to-day to receive three hundred 
“ pounds at a distant day, would in fact 
“receive only two-thirds of what he 
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‘‘ had contracted for. This real breach 
‘“ of contract would take place with 
“ respect to all bargains made at this 
‘ time, or recently made ; all mortgages, 
‘“‘ lands, leases, annuities, yearly wages 
‘of servants, and every thing else of 
“ that description. Goods sold on long 
‘‘ credit would share the same fate; and 
‘as there is perhaps many millions- 
“ worth of goods always sent to foreign 
‘ countries upon long credit ; when the 
“ money comes to be paid, it would be 
‘“ paid in a currency of one-third less in 
“value than the currency ca/culated 
‘ upon when the goods were sold. Thus 
‘a merchant abroad, who must now 
send three hundred pounds sterling 
to discharge his debt to his creditor 
here, would, in fact, have to send only 
two hundred pounds sterling in real 
money; because, two hundred pounds 
in real money would purchase three 
hundred pounds in the paper that 
would then be afloat.” 
“ Here, then, the waves of the sys- 
tem, by suddenly taking a swell in 
this new direction, would overwhelma 
‘new class of the community; and by 
‘ this time, the discredit of the paper 
‘would become so notorious to the 
world, that the people of all foreign 
‘nations would keep aloof from it; 
would begin to shake their heads, and 
exclaim, ‘ Babylon the Great is fallen.’ 
What | am disposed to think, however, 
is, that this project fur getting out 
new quantities of paper-money will 
not succeed ; and yet, without it, the 
interest of the debt cannot be paid out 
of the taxes; for though standing 
armies and sedition bills and Habeas 
Corpus suspension bills are dread- 
fully powerful things, their power is 
not of that kind which enables people 
to pay taxes. In all human proba- 
bility, then, the whole of the interest 
of the debt and all the sinecures and 
pensions and salaries, and also the 
expenses of a thundering standing 
army, will continue to be made up, 
by taxes, by loans from the Bank, 
by Exchequer Bills, by every species 
of contrivance to the latest possible 
_, moment, and until the whole of the 
paper system, amidst the war of 


~ 
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'*€ opinion s, of projects, of interests, and 


*‘ of passions, shall go to pieces like a 
“ ship upon the rocks.” 

This was my prophecy then; and it 
now depends, in all human probability, 
upon the conduct of the Lords and of 
the Ministry and the King, whether the 
last part of the prophecy or the first part 
of it shall be literally fulfilled. The 
Lords do not know that the country is 
absolutely convulsed with its distresses, 
They imagine that the club-houses are 
a specimen of the state of the country. 
My belief is, that a great deal more 
than one-half of the farmers and trades- 
men are totally careless about all mat- 
ters relative to the preservation of pro- 
perty. I believe that such is their 
state, that they hardly hope to be able 
to recover themselves by the operation 
of the ordinary and peaceable course of 
things, even if all the taxes were re- 
pealed. So that their Lordships are 
quite deceived if they think that even 
men of property will be frightened at 
the sound of revolution. Barina was 
reported to have said, at the opening of 
the Parliament in October last, or soon 
afterwards, that the people were as well 
off as they ever were, and that all the 
disturbances and all the projects of 
change were produced by the then re- 
eent French Revolution; so says the 
Duke of Wetutneron still. I have re- 
lated above, that, ina great proportion 
of the English counties, men of pro- 
perty, men of sense, proposed, long be- 
fore that French Revolution, to resort 
to a refusal of the payment of taxes ; 
and that they only were prevailed upon 
tu wait in order to try the Parliament 
once more for a reform. The Duke of 
Weniicron was driven out of office 
solely because he expressed his deter- 
inination to grant no reform whatsoever. 
In other respects, he was rather popular 
than otherwise; but that declaration 
ruined him. It is notorious that Lord 
Grey came in in order to quiet the peo- 
ple by promising them a Parliamentary 
reform ; is it, then, to be supposed that 
those who opposed this reform, having 
a great majority in the House of Com- 
mons elected under the old system 
even; is it to be supposed that they 
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could now come into power and govern 
these six months of debating, nothing 


the country in peace? Lord Grey has 
distinctly declared that he will not re- 
main in power a single day longer than 
he has a fair prospect of speedily carry- 





ing this measure; this is a most im- 
portant declaration. The country un- 
derstand the full value of it; and, then, 
who is to succeed him? Who is to 
carry on the Government in opposition 
to him? Why, when he came into 
power, it was as nearly anarchy as pos- 
sible: the Prime Minister could neither 
walk nor ride in the streets without 
insult: there were fights in the streets, 
the people against the police, one 
attacking and the other defending him. 
It was impossible for that to go on 
without a dreadful convulsion ; without 
something or other that must have 
speedily brought order and law to an 
end. What, then, should we have to 
expect now! ‘To describe the state of 
things that would arise if Lord Grey 
were to be driven out, and WeLLINGron 
put in his place, is a task that I shall 
not undertake, and that for more reasons 





of anti-reform petitions. 


that have occurred during the whole of 


equals the nice little exposure which 
Lord Houianp brought snugly in his 
pocket for the Seigneur of Waaagnciirre, 
who had told them, on Monday night, 
that he had talked with the sensible 
tradesmen of Bond-street, and that they 
had told him that they saw great 
danger in the Reform Bill. There are, 
it seems, two hundred houses in Bond- 
street, many of them in the occupation 
of women ; and my Lord Houranp had, 
in his pocket, a petition from a hun- 
dred and one men, shop-keepers in 
Bond-street, praying the Lords not 
only to pass the bill, but to do 
it quickly. The same Seigneur of 
Wuarncurre brought petitions from 
some persons at Ipswich, containing, as 
he said, a prayer against Reform. My 
Lord Rapnor took a peep into the pe- 
tition, and found that the petitioners 
prayed most earnestly fora moderate and 
suitable Reform, and he had found this 
to be the case in several other instances 
Out of the 


than one; but one is quite sufficient ;| 15,000 of whom Lord Expon had pre- 
and that is, that | have not the power/sented the petition against the Reform 


to describe it. 

The debate which I have just inserted, 
relative to the Birmingham petition, 
Was, to be sure, most triumphant for 
the ministers. ‘They showed their su- 
periority over their opponents in every 
possible way. Withovt expressing ap- 
probation of the strong language made 
use of at Birmingham, they suffered it 
to have its full weight with the country ; 
they suffered the unanimous declaration 
of 150,000 people, against the payment 
of taxes to have its full weight; and 
they were certainly right in so doing ; 
they were right in letting the example 
of Birmingham operate on the people, 
and on the minds of their opponents. 
The ridicule of Lord Hottanp upon 
Wevrineron and Pees, exceeded any- 
thing of the kind that I have seen for a 
great many years; and the sting seems 
to have been felt in a manner propor- 
tioned to its sharpness. It was a com- 


plete and most admirable answer to all. 


that the Duke had said the night before 





Bill, it was discovered, that ten thousand 
had been put down by mistake! . The 
Seigneur of WwannccirFr, finding 
himself abandoned by Bond-street, said 


‘that he did not confine himself to Bond- 


street, but that his observations ex- 
tended to London, Southwark, and all 
round about, upon which Lord Hot- 
LAND desired him to be so good as to 
name some one street somewhere, and 
he pledged himself to bring from that 
very street, a petition of nine-tenths of 
the inhabitants, praying for Reform. 

In short, all the infamous lies, repre- 
senting the people to have cooled upon 
the subject of Reform, now stand ex- 


|posed to open day ; are now proved to 


have been lies hatched for the purpose 
of mischief: the Lords must see that 
they have the whole of the people 
against them if they throw out this Bill. 
They must see that all their objections 
are futile: they must see, at any rate, 
that the people pay no attention to 
those objections: they must see that 


in his defence, But, of all the things, the question now is, whether they shall 
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declare open hostility to the people, or| Houses; to the “ United Service Club,” 
whether they shall shake hands with! and the “ Junior United Service Club ;” 


them, and live together upon friendly | 
All the professions | 


terms in future. 
(put forth by every opposition Lord) 
that they opposed the Bill, not for their 
own sakes only, but for the sake of the 
people also; these professions are, alas ! 
of no avail. The people now know 
how much their families are benefitted 
by the rotten-borough system : the peo- 
ple know, that what my Lord Kine 
said was true; namely, that “the pro- 
‘« prietors of seats in Parliament were 
“‘ also now the proprietors of the taxes ; 
“and that this proprietorship worked 
“in such a way as to give Members 
“of the House of Lords more than 
“* three hundred thousand pounds a year 
“out of those taxes.” ‘The people 
know all this; they have long known 
it; and, knowing all this, how useless, 
alas! are the professions, that, in refus- 
ing the Bill, which will take away the 
proprietorship, the Lords. consult the 
interests of the people, and not the in- 
terests of themselves alone ! 

If the Lords who oppose this bill 
were to read the speeches at the Bir- 
mingham meeting for purposes of in- 
formation, and not for purposes of cavil 
and of quarrel, never would they have 
put forth professions such as I have been 
pointing out: never would they have 
hoped to cause such professions to have 
any weight with the people. The 
speakers at that meeting have developed 
the whole history and mystery of the 
Opposition to reform on the part of the 
Peers; and their Lordships should bear 
in mind that the knowledge discovered 
by the speakers at that meeting is pos- 
sessed by them in common with almost 
the whole of the people of this kingdom. 
Let them then read those speeches for 
information : all the people do not make 
Speeches ; but all of them think; and 
they all think alike upon this subject. 
It is, in. fact; simply a contest between 
the payers and the receivers of taxes. 

he payers are satisfied that they never 
can Know prosperity. and happiness 
again unless they have cheap govern- 
ment. If, indeed, the Seigneur of 


Wuarneuirrg had gone to the Club 





if he had gone to the offices of Stamps, 
Customs, Excise, Navy, Army, Victual- 
ling ; if he had gone tothe cloth and meat 
and corn contractors ; if he had gone to 
the contractors for loans, transports, and 
the like; if, in the counties, he had 
gone to the tithe-owners; if he had 
gone to the Universities ; there he would 
have found petitioners enough for 
no reform whatsoever ; they being quite 
willing to leave “‘ well enough alone.” 
If he had taken those who profit by 
our populous pension list, and sinecure 
list, and list of grants, and of retired 
allowances and of widows’ pensions, and 
children’s pensions, what a goodly pe- 
tition he would have had to present; 
and, if one had time, one might imagine 
the sort of petition that they would 
have drawn up and put into his hands, 
setting forth, “‘ that your humble pe- 
* titioners are well aware that bribery, 
** corruption, perjury, drunkenness, and 
** all sorts of evils, arise from a system 
“‘ of rotten boroughs and rotten corpora- 
“tions choosing Members to serve in 
“* Parliament ; but that your humble pe- 
** titioners know also that there is seldom 
“any good, without its concomitant 
* evil; seldom any virtue, possessed in 
‘“‘a high degree, without some concomi- 
“tant vice; that Providence has so or- 
‘dered it that good and evil shall co- 
‘exist in this world; and that, all 
‘that mortals have to hope for in this 
‘“‘ vale of tears, is, that the good shall 
‘** preponderate over the evil: that we 
* find the good so to preponderate in 
“ this case; that we find that, notwith- 
‘* standing the bribery, corruption, per- 
“jury and infamy belonging to elec- 
‘tions, the Parliament works well ; 
‘“‘ and that, therefore, we beseech your 
“right hon. House not to suffer any 
‘*‘ change whatever to be made in the 
“ representation in Parliament.” 

There is not a tax-eater in the whole 
kingdom that would not sign such a 
petition as that. And, talk about the 
thing as long as we please, it is, after 
all, a question of money: it is, after 
all, a question whether those who la- 
bour and who have an income out of 
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their own property, shall or shall not, 
continue to be made poor and misera- 
ble; to be constantly exposed to all 
sorts of anxieties and hardships ; many 
of them frequently to want a meal, and 
occasionally some of them to be starved 
to death; whether or not all these 
should continue to be inflicted upon 
them in order that those who have no 
property of their own, or who do not 
work in any‘way whatsoever, should be 
able to live in ease and in luxury. That 
is the real question, after all; and that 
question, as far as this present House of 
Lords can go, must now be decided in a 
very few days. ‘The system works well 
for those who receive the taxes and the 
tithes; but these are the thousands, 
while the payers of the taxes are the 
millions ; and the question, therefore, 
is, whether the Lords will or will not 
prefer the good of the thousands to the 
good of the millions. 

Lord Mansrievp is reported to have 
said that a reformed Parliament would, 
amongst other things that it would do, 
‘‘ wipe away the national Debt, regard- 
“ less of the gratitude due to those who 
** assisted the Government in the time 
** of its need.”’ This is just the languaye 
that old Lord Caaraam said the muck- 
worms made use of. But, Lord Mans- 
FIELD is not treated fairly here by me, 
until | have finished his sentence, thus : 
“and to do away with PENSIONS 
““which had been won by the blood 
“and glorious exertions of those who 
*‘ had procured for us a safe and ho- 
*‘nourable peace.” What, then, my 
Lord Mansrisvp, I suppose that Burks 
and Tomas Grenxvitte and Lord 
Grenvitte and Mownracu Boureoyne 
and Lord Campgen and the late Marquis 
of Buckincnam and the two Eare- 
Monts and Lord Arpen and Caar.es 
Yorke and Stpmovurn’s son; I suppose 
that all these, and hundreds of others, 
have shed their blood for us. And Can- 
NING 's mother and sister, and the Duke 
of WeLLineron's mother, and all the 
long list of noble ladies and honourable 
ladies, and their little boys and girls, 
and Herries’s mother and sisters, and 
Sir Joun Cam Honusovuse’s wife, and 
CunbeRuanp, the play-writer, and his 
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children ; all these have shed their blood, 
[ suppose, and we, poor ignorant mor- 
tals! never knew any-thing at all about 
the matter. Poh ! my Lord Mansrtetp, 
say not a word more about the matter ! 





We will take care that we will have no 
‘ladies to shed their blood for us in fu- 
| ture, nor little girls nor boys; and [ 
tell you plainly, that every exertion in 
my power shall be made to cease giving 
one single farthing more of the public 
money to those which we already have 
upon the list. It is a question of mo- 
ney, again I say. Dividing it into parts, 
this question will arise: Shall the 
parsons keep the sixteen hundred thou- 
sand pounds which the Parliament 
voted them out of the taxes after Per- 
CEVAL came into power? Another 
question will be this : Shall this nation 
continue to be taxed, in order to send 
one hundred thousand pounds a year 
out of the country, as half-pay to Hano- 
verian and other foreign officers, and as 
allowances to widows and children of 
such of them as may be dead? If the 
Seigneur of Wuarneuirre had gone to 
Hanover, what an unanimous petition 
he could have got against Parliamen- 
tary Reform! In short, we are a na- 
tion of most industrious people, pressed 
down to the earth by waut, in conse- 
quence of aur incomes and our earnings 
being taken from us to be given to 
those who scorn us while they wallow 
in luxury upon the fruits of our labour. 
We all understand it, There is nota 
labourer in any hamlet in the kingdom 
who does not, in substance, understand 
the matter as well asI do. We all 
know that the sixteen hundred thousand 
pounds given to the parsons came out 
of the loans of which we have to pay 
the interest. We all know that the 
war against the French had for its pria- 
cipal object to prevent Parliamentary 
reform in England. We all-know that 
the loans made to carry on that war 
were greatly injurious to us. We all 


know this, that the Government of this 
country may be carried on; that the 
King and his family may be generously 
maintained in all the splendour of 
Royalty; that a navy ready to cope 
| with all the world may be always 11 4 
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state of preparation ; and that all this 
may be done with taxes amounting to 
less than ten millions a year; without 
any tax of Excise, without any assessed 
tax. without any stamp tax, and with 
only as much tax and customs as would 
be advantageous, instead of being in- 
jurious, to the industry and resources of 
the kingdom, and with only such a tax 
upon the land as would form a security 
for the state in case of emergency. 
We all know this now; we all know 
that Providence has done so much for 
us that it requires nothing but common 
talent and integrity in the Ministers 
and the King, and a vigilant and honest 
Parliament, to make us always the most 
powerful country in the world, and to 
give the whole of us that ease and 
abundance and peace and security which 
our industry so richly merits. We all 
know this well; and I, for one, will 
never cease my best exertions to ob- 
tain that which we ought to possess. 
Therefore the Lords might save them- 
selves the plague and trouble of any 
further debating upon the subject. If 
they mean to refuse to pass the bill, the 
sooner we have their refusal the better. 
I hope and trust that their decision will 
be the contrary of this; and I am 
sure, that if such be their decision, 
they will very soon perceive that their 
alarms, if they really entertain any, have 
been groundless; and that, this day 
twelvemonth, the alarmists will be very 
much obliged to any one who will say 
nothing to them about the matter. The 
consequences to them shortly stated 
are: they will lose rotten boroughs, 
pensions, sinecures, grants, and allow- 
ances to themselves and their families ; 
and they will, in future, have their own 
€states in reality, and not be elbowed 
out of them by butcher and other con- 
tractors, and by loanmongers. These are 
the consequences to the Peers of Eng- 
land; and their taste must be very dif- 
ferent from mine if these be not conse- 
quences which will delight them instead 
of plunging them into that. despair of 
— some of them. now so ludicrously 
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To THE 
EARL OF RADNOR 
FROM THE 


BRIGHTON POLITICAL UNION. 


My Lorp, 

We, the Members of the Brighton 
Branch Political Union, have learnt 
with great pleasure, the generous and 
patriotic sentiments expressed by your 
Lordship in a letter to Mr. Whittle at 
Manchester, recommending Mr, Cob- 
bett to the people of Manchester as a 
person capacitated in an extraordinary 
degree for the representation of them 
in Parliament, and the support of all 
their rights and privileges as men, and 
equal members of society; also, your 
offering pecuniary assistance, which will 
be necessary to the accomplishment of 
an end so ardently anticipated by the 
people. 

Though Englishmen have yielded in 
almost a tacit submissiveness to un- 
abating tyranny, arising from the bar- 
barous caprice or the unhallowed in- 
terest of their imperious enemies ; nay, 
though Englishmen have flattered the 
very authors of all their ills and mise- 
ries; yet they have ever felt gratitude 
and the highest esteem for the in- 
dividual that would boldly enter the 
political arena to arrest the iron hand 
of oppression, and as the champion of 
the people, to defend their ostensible 
rights. 

As such is Mr, Cobbett justly and 
pre-eminently regarded by tens of thou- 
sands of his fellow creatures. 

Unequalled in political talent, he hag 
for a long period of years directed the 
voluminous productions of his pen in 


the protection and defence of the en- 


slaved millions of his native country; 
the powerful influence of his astenish- 
ing mind has been a moral lever ex- 
erted with singular perseverance upon 
the solid fulcrum of truth against the 
ignorance that has more or less per- 
vaded all ranks of society upon subjects 


}of a political nature; yes, he above 


every other person, bas contributed to 
remove from the nation at large, the 
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gross film that has obscured and does! 


even now but too much obscure their 
visual faculties. 

By his instrumentality, the people of 
this kingdom have been roused from a 
moral lethargy, and the rising genera- 
tion feel surprised that their forefathers 
knew so little. 

Deeply impressed with these feelings, 
conscious of the invaluable mental ad- 
vantages we have reaped from his writ- 
ings, and of the consequent debt of 
gratitude due by us to him, we feel the 
utmost pleasure in seeing him sup- 
ported, and of course must respect your 
Lordship, who has, with so much dis- 
interestedness and manliness, declared 
your sentiments at this most momentous 
crisis, regardless of those who do not 
appreciate our worth, 

To your Lordship then, who enter- 
tains so high an opinion of Mr. Cobbett ; 
whose breast is warmed by a patriotic 
sympathy for the condition of an out- 
raged people; and who has_ publicly 
recommended and offered to support so 
talented and persevering a man as a 
Member for. Manchester, after the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill; we fcel it our 
cuty to testify the esteem we entertain 
for your Lordship, and to show that we 
are capable of appreciating the exertions 
of every zealous advocate for freedom. 

Unused to this method of expressing 
our sentiments, we trust your Lordship 
will overlook the irregularity of the 
style and the barrenness of the expres- 
sion ; regarding this as a token of honest 
respect, and the humble effusion of sin- 
cerity, untainted by the deceit of empty 
adulation. 

In conclusion, we hope that your 
Lordship will persevere in the cause of 
freedom, and beg to remain, 

Your Lordship’s, most respectfully, 
For and on behalf of the Union, 


(Signed) Joun Forse, Chairman. 
Exias Tay.or, Secretary. 





I think it just and proper to publish 
the above ; but though I know these 
worthy men to be sincere in what they 
say, I beg to be understood as fearing 
that I do not merit all the praises that 
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they bestow on me. A letter that I 
received from Mr. Elias Taylor, on the 
same subject, it is not necessary now to 
insert. 


Wx. COBBETT. 





TRIAL. 


Tae Arrorney-Generat will receive, 
with my compliments, the third edition 
of his and my Trial, which took place 
in Guildhall, on the seventh of July last; 
and if the Barines had not so much 
money and I so little, I would send 
them one too. The Examiner, the 
Ballot, and some other weekly news- 
papers in London, not excepting the 
Handkerchief news, have done their 
duty with regard to this Trial, and with 
regard to me; and, what is more, with 
regard to the case of Mr. and Mrs. 
Deacve and the conduct of the magis- 
trates in Hampshire. As for me and 
my affairs, they are dust in the balance 
compared with the proceedings and 
consequences of the Special Commission 
in Hampshire, which, as Mr. Harvey 
so well said, have awakened thoughts 
in the people which must lead to in- 
teresting consequences. Mr. MiipMay, 
who presented the petition in favour of 
the Baxines from Winchester, will soon 
see another petition which will bring 
him nearer home; and I myself pro- 
mise him, that he shall have ample op- 
portunity of conning that petition over 
before-hand, 











From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Fripay, September 30, 1831. 


INSOLVENTS. 


D’OLIVEIRA, J. A. G., and F, G, d’Oliveira, 
Old Jewry, merchants. 

LOMAS, J.T., aud F. Cooke, Dover-street, 
Piccadilly, tailors. ' 

WRIGHT, A. J. C., and W. H. Buckmaster, 
New London-street, Crutched-friars, w'n& 
merchants. 





BANKRUPTS. 
BROWN, H., Liverpool, silk-mercer. 
DEAN, W., Abbey 


1g 
ELDER, J., Oxford-street, horse-dealer. 


ills, Durham, worsted- 
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HALL, W., T. S. Hall, & W. J. Ha'l, Crosby- | Beans, Old ..cccesesccceees 358, to 585, 
cquare, aud Lower Thames-street, packers. Tick ...ccceeeee.oe 378, to 408, 
LUDDINGTON, W., Stoke Newington-road,/ Oats, Potatue ........+.+++ 258, to 28s, 
Hornsey, and Adam’s-court, Broad-street, \ Poland .....ccccecees saS. tu 25, 
coal-merchant. Feed cccccccccsccccce 198. tO 23s, 











MENDELSON, H., Manchester, jeweller. Flour, per sack ....ee+ee0.. 60s. tu 65s, 
MERCER, R., C. Ely, and B, Treacher, Swan- 
sea, coal-owuers. PROVISIONS. 


SMITH, W., and M, Lewis, Tunstall, Staf- 
fordshire, earthenware-manufacturers, 

WATKINSON, T., Marsh-gatc, Lambeth, 
aud Earl-street, Seven-dials, publican. 


Bacon, Middles, new, 40s. to 48s. per ewt. 

Sides, new... 42s. to 50s. 

Pork, India, new,, 130s. 0d. to —s. Od. 

bert ; ; a Pork, Mess, new... 60s. Od. to 65s. per barl. 

baer ree a North W harf-road, Paddington, Butter, Belfast ++ ++ 86s. to B8s, abet 

Carlow .....86s. to 90s, 

" SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, | Cork ......86s, to —s, 

. CALDER, T. and J., Edinburgh, hat-manuf. Limerick ..87s. to —s, 
TELFER, W., Leith, merchant, Waterford.. 64s. to 86s, 

Dublin ....—s. to —s. 

Cheese, Cheshire....64s. to 60s. 

—— Gloucester, Double... 64s, to 70s. 

Gloucester, Single... 56s, to 65s. 

Edam ......-40s. to 48s. 
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TuEspay, Octower 4, 1631. 


GREEN, A., Brewer street, Pimlico, tailor. 
JONES, T., late of Llangollen, Denbighshire, 











iun-keeper. —— Gouda ...... 445. to 46s, 
RPANKRUPTS. Hams, Irish........50s. to 60s, 
DAWS, J., W. Daws, aud M. Daws, Lenton, SMITHFIELD—October 3. 


: Nottinghamshire, bleachers. ie : 
_ HALL, S., Duke-st., West Smithfield, brazier. This day’s supply of beasts was tolerably 
_ HORNER, B., Bilton with Harrowgate, York- good, but not so great as was that of this day’s 

shire, joiner. se’nnight: of sheep, fat calves, and porkers, 


‘ MORRI 3S. P. ? itl Frida -street rather limited. 
5S, P., and S, Smith, y —- The trade was, in the whole, rather brisk.— 








LA warehousemen. r 

| TEBBUTT, S., Islington, wine-merchant. With mutton at an advance, veal at a depres- 
_ WILLIAMS, J., Liverpool, joiner. sion of 2d. per stone: with beef and pork at 
ie ? Friday’s quotations,—There were but few 
5 lambs in the market, and as these have be- 

ft: LONDON MARKETS come young sheep, lamb might be considered 


to have gone out of season, ‘The stock was of 
if Mark-Lane, CorRN-EXcuance, OcToBrr| fair average time. of year quality. Beasts, 
> 3—Our supplies since this day se’nuight, of | 2,662; sheep and lambs, 20,010; calves, 138 ; 
_ English wheat, barley, malt, beans, and flour, | pigs, 160. 
as also of foreign rye and linseed, have been 
great; of English peas, and Scotch ‘and Irish . ere 
flour, moderately dae = of foreign flour, En- MARK-!.ANE.—Friday, Oct. 7. 
glish, Irish, and Scotch oats, as wellas seeds,} The arrivals this week are moderate ; but 
from all quarters, with the above exception, | the market is very dull at Monday's prices, 
limited. No foreign barley has arrived siuce 
Saturday se’nnight. 
This day’s market was rather numerously 
attended by buyérs; but as these, for the most 
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part, ound lower prices than the sellers) 3 per Cent, 2) Pt | 54 Mon. \Taes.| Wed. | Th ur 
seemed willing to accept, the trade was| Cons, Ann, }] 14! 81 1a] 31 0 
throughout very dull, With wheat and beans ata 614). 61] 214) 605) 205 


at a depression of from Is. to 4s.; oats, white —— Vor 
peas, and barley, Is. to 3s., and rye 2s. per 


(Uarter, Flour was expected to fall 5s. per COBBETT-LIBRARY. 


sack before the close of the market. There 


were a few parcels of new brank and Indian] COBBETT’S Spelling-Book 3 


Cora offering—the former at from 26s, to3ls.— (Price 2s.) 


the latte 32s, : . it 
seemed ni bern font ital Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a book, a clear and concise 


W 
heat e*eeeeeereeoeseee eee 47s. to 58s. INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


—_~ 


TE esmeaaunie eeeceeeeesvese 32s. to 36s. s 
Barley *#eeeet ease eeeseeee 24s. to 30s. This L have written by way of 


———fiN€., -eesseeeeeceee 325 t0 428, | Ae Stepping-Stone to my own. 
Peas, White .ccesceccscee 348. to 36s, mar; 


~———— Boilers ....seccee+- 335 t0405. [Such a thing having been frequently sug- 


mm Grey ncoseoceccce sy O48. 60408, [gested to me by Teachers as necessary. 
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1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 


work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, and 
the price is 3s, bound in boards. 


2. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 


Mr. James Pau. Cospetr.—Being a Plain 
aud Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of Italian. Price 6s. 


3. COTTAGE ECONOMY.—I wrote 


this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. | made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these I made it as plain as, I believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, aud Poultry, matters which 
1 understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writings 
also on the Straw Plait. A Duodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. fd. 


4. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
aud on fine paper, is 5s. 


5. The ENGLISH GARDENER; or, 


a Treatise on the situation, soil, enclosing and 
laying out, of Kitchen Gardens; on the mak- 
ing and managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
houses ; and on the propagation and cultiva- 
tion of all sorts of Kitchen Garden Plants, and 
of Pruit Trees, whether of the Garden or the 
Orchard. And also, on the formation of 
Shrubberies and Flower Gardens. Price 6s. 


6. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 


tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing ; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 
rest Trees and Underwoods. Price 14s. bound 
in boards. : 


7. SERMONS.—There are twelve of 


these, in one volume, on the following sub- 
jects: 1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2. Drunken- 
ness; 3, Bribery ; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjust 
Judges ; 6. The Sluggard ; 7. The Murderer ; 
8. The Gamester ; 9. Public Robbery; 10. The 
Uunatural Mother ; 1]. The Sin of Forbidding 
Marriage ; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, and 
on the Institution and Object of Tithes, Price 
3s. 6d. bound in boards. 


A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled “GOOD 
FRIDAY; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ 
by the Jews.” Price 6d, 


8. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 
the History and Mystery of the National Debt, 
the Bank of England, the Funds, and all the 


Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this 
book, very nicely printed, is 5s. 


9. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 


HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation. With an In 


troduction, by Wm, Consett. 8vo, Price 15s, ' 


Mr. Cossetr’s Booxrs. 
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10. POOR MAN’S FRIEND. A new 


edition. Price @d. 


11. THE LAW OF TURNPIKES. 


By William Cobbett, Jun., Student of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Price 3s. 6d. boards. 


12. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 


Instructions for the Learning of French. Price 
bound in boards, 5s. 


13. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE, 


Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-pavers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 
of Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s. 6d. in bds. 


14. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE, Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


15. MARTENS’S LAW OF NA- 
TIONS.—This is the Book which was the 
foundation of all the knowledge that I Lave 
ever possessed relative to public law. The 
| Price is 17s.,andthe manner of its execution is, 
I think, such as to make it fit for the Library 
of any Gentleman. 


16. ROMAN HISTORY, French and 


English, intended, not only as a History for 
Young People to read, but as a Book of Exer- 
cises to accompany my French Grammar. 
Two Volumes. Price 13s. in boards. 


17. LETTERS FROM FRANCE 
containing Observations made in that Country 
during a Residence of Two Months in the 
South, and Three Months at Paris. By JouN 
M. Consett. Price 4s. in boards. 


18. A TREATISE ON COBBETT'S 
CORN ; containing Instructions for Propa- 
gating and Cultivating the Plant, and for 
Harvestiog and Preserving the Crop ; and also 
an account of the several uses to which the 
Produce is applied. Price 2s. 6d. 


19. PROTESTANT “ REFORMA- 
TION” in Eogland and Ireland, showing how 
that event has impoverished and degraded the 
main body of the people in those countries. 
Two volumes, bound in boards. The Price of 
the first volume is 4s,6d. The Price of the 
second volume 3s. 6d, 


| 





In the Presse 


A GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES.—This Work, 
which bas been'so long in hand, is now im 
the Press, It will contain the Name, Situa- 
tion, &c., of every Parish, and even of every 
Hamlet ; it will contain a description, ak 
an Account of the Country; also of 
County ; and will, I trust, convey more “se~ 
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ful information on Ahis subject, than has 
ever been conveyed in all other books put 
together, It is nota hook made to flatter 
fools, nor to hide the doings of public 
robbers: it is to convey a mass of important 
truths; its object is to make the English 
reader well acquainted with all that he need 
know about his own country. ‘The precise 
bulk and price of the Book I cannot yet 
state; but I imagine that it will be a Thick 
Duodecimv Volume (six or seven hundred 

ges), and that the Price will be from 
Eleven to Thirteen Shillings. 


Lately published, Price 4s. 6d., extra boards, 


JOURNAL 


or 
A TOUR IN ITALY, 


AND ALSO IN PART OF 


FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND; 
The route being 


From Paris, through Lyous, to Marseilles, 
and, thence, to Nice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, aud Mount Vesuvius ; 


AND 


By Rome, Terni, Perugia, Arezzo, Florence, 
Bologna, Ferrara, Padua, Venice, Verona, 
Milan, over the Alps by Mount St. Ber- 
nard, Geneva, and the Jura, back into 
France ; 


The space of time being, 
From October 1828, to September 1629. 


CONTAINING 


A description of the country, of the principal 
cites and their most striking curiosities ; 
of the climate, soil, agriculture, horticul- 
ture, and products; of the prices of provi- 
sions and labour; and of the dresses and 
Conditions of the people ; 


AND ALSO 


An account of the laws and customs, civil 
and religious, and of the morals and de- 
meanour of the inhabitants, in the several 
States, 





By JAMES P, COBBETT. 





To be had at No. 11, Bolt-court Fleet-street: 


a 





HE “ AMERICAN STOVES” from Mr 
_& Cosperr’s Model are now ready packed 
in Baskets, so that no delay in the execution 
- orders will take place: also, the “* LON- 
‘ITUDINAL CORN-SHELLER” from Mr. 
Consett’s Model, price 3/1. 10s. 


a ‘. W. Jupson, Ironmonger, Kensington, 
€ only Manufacturer, 
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USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 


Just Published, 
with an Historical Introduction, written 
expressly for this Edition, 
Price Eight-pence, 
OMMON SENSE, addressed to the IN- 
HABITANTS OF AMERICA, on the 
following interesting subjects : 

I, Of the Origin and Design of Government 
in general, with concise Remarks on the En- 
glish Constitution. 

Il, Of Monarchy and Hereditary Succession. 

III. Thoughts on the Present State of Ame- 
rican Affairs. 

[V. Of the Present ability of America, with 
some Miscellaneous reflections. 

To which is added an APPENDIX; to- 
gether with an Address to the People called 
QUAKERS. 

By THomas Paine, 
Author of * The Rights of Man.” 

* When COMMON SENSE appeared, the 
author, in the moments of enthusiasm which 
succeeded, was hailed as an angel sent from 
heaven to save from all the horrors of slavery, 
by his timely, powerful, and uverring coun- 
sels, a faithful but abused, a brave but mis- 
represented people.”——Scee Cheeltham's Life 
of Paine. 

In the Press, 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN, price 1s. 6d. 

Also, A FULL and ACCURATE REPORT 
ofthe TRIAL of WILLIAM COBBETT, Esq, 
before Lord Tenterden aud a Special Jury, 
with all the Documents, Preface, &c, by 
Mr. Cospetr. 

‘¢ To circulate this Report is a thing which 
I have nearest my heart.”’—See Register. 

‘“‘VThe Report of this deeply-interesting 
Trial ought to be read by every man in Eng- 
land. The true history of the bloody Special 
Commissions was suppressed in the London 
papers—a good deal of it comes out here, 
The price is but a Shilling, and it is well, very 
well worth the mouey.”—Manchester Ad- 
vertiser. 

‘*We have been much gratified by the 
perusal of this Report, and hail the result as 
a signal triumph for the press and freedom of 
discussion. Mr. Cobbett has bad the honour 
of giving the first effectual check to the lite- 
rary prosecutions of the day: and the decision 
of the jury in this case ought to teach the 
Government that whenever the sympathy of a 
people has virlval/y annulled obnoxious laws, 
it is time practically to repeal them.”—Car- 
narvon Herald, 

Price ls, Gd..in a wrapper, or 2s, extra 
cloth boards, 

VOLNEY’S LECTURES ON HISTORY, 
with an interesting sketch of his life and 
writings. 


Also, price Two-pence, 

The LIFE of VOLNEY, to which is added 
the celebrated Dialogue between the Privileged 
and the Useful Classes, extracted from the 
| ‘* Ruins of Empires.” 
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CARPENTER’S POLITICAL MAGA- 
ZINE, Monthly, forty pages, 8vo., price 6d. 

The PEOPLE’S BOOK, in Nos. price 2d, 

arts 6d., and in boards 5s. 6d. 

MR. COBBETT’S PLAN OF REFORM, 
addressed to the YouNG MEN OF ENGLAND, 
16 pages, price 2d. 

Also MR. COBBETT’S LECTURES on 
Church Property, Tithes, The Whigs, 
Grievances of the People, the Standing Army, 
&c., 3d. each, or, the eleven, with portrait, 3s. 

London: W, Strange, Paternoster-row ; 
and sold by J. Clay e, 27, King-street, Snow 
Hill; G. Cowie, Wych-street, Strand; G. 
Berger, Hollywell-street; Purkess, Wardour- 
street; Clements, Little Pulteney-street, 
Soho; J. Watson, 33, Windmill-street, Fins- 
bury-square; H. Lemmon, 26, New Compton- 
street, Soho; J. Mann, Leeds; Mc. Phun, 
Glasgow; Cooper, Guest, aud Mansell, Bir- 
mingham; Lewis, Manchester; Williams, 
Bath; Madden, Bristol; Smith, Liverpool ; 
anid all booksellers and newsmen. 
eo 

On Saturday next will be published, 
orice ls. 6d., 
AINE’S RIGHTS OF MAN, complete 
with notes, printed from the origiaal 
copy for which so many suffered imprison- 
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THE BALLOT 
Weekly Newspaper, 
EDITED BY MR. WAKLEY. 


THE Bautot is at once one of the largest 
and by far the most original Newspaper 
in London. Two-thirds of its contents are 
generally entirely original matter, aud the 
| Publisher does not hesitate to say, that it 
j has established for itself a character such as 
,is possessed by no other Weekly Journal in 
the metropolis. 
this Paper in order that another might be 
added to the very small number of those po- 
litical publications which dare to send forth 
THE TRUTH. The unprecedented success 
which has attended its publication, is the best 
proof that the want of such a journal wa; 
deeply felt by the English public. 

The efforts of the Editor, whose views on 
public men and public affairs are communi- 
cated in the boldest and most uncompro- 
mising manner, are seconded by the articles 
and correspondence of some of the most dis- 
tinguished political characters of the age, 
_who have selected Tne Battort as the most 
independent medium for addressing the pub- 
lic. In order that the English public may 








ment, and acknowledged by all (but those | know the true state of affairs in France, the 
living on corruption) to be the most perfect! Editor has established a correspéfient in 
system of Government that has been printed. | Paris, whose connexions, being of the highest 


»*" Every one that can read ought to have | 


a copy ef this work.—Crisis. 
Published by John Brooks, 421, Oxford-st. 
On the first of November will be published, 
COMMON SENSE, and the CRISIS, by the 
same author, and done up in the same neat 
way, to correspond with the RIGHTS OF 
MAN. Price ls. fd. 


CHEAP CLOTHING!! 


SWAIN AND CO., Tailors, &c., 
93, FLEET-STREET, 


( Near the new opening to St. Bride’s Church,) 


1 EQUE ST the attention of the public to 
the following list of prices (for cash 
only) which they charge for :— 
Gentlemen's Dress Coats of Medley 1. 
Colours. SPO eee eee HHH Rew ee 
Ditto, ditto, Best Saxony Cloth,,.. 
Saxony Kerseymere Trousers........ 
Ditto, ditto, Waistcoats......,. 
Figured Peek GRA actiave cone 
Venetian Leather Shooting Jackets,, 1 
Barogau GittO,eessceeee l 
A Plain Suit of Livery.............. 4 40 
Ladies’ Habits and Pelisses, and every de- 
scription of Clothing for young gentlemen 
ey cheap. The whole made from goods 
of the finest quality and the cut and work- 
MANSHIP not to be surpassed. 
[ recommend Messrs. Swain and Co. 
as very good and punctual tradesmen, 
whom | have long employed with great 


satisfaction. Wu. Conzerr. 
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character, enable him to communicate intelli- 
‘gence not generally within the reach of public 
journalists. Gentlemen of great skill and 
| Jearning have been engaged in all the critical 
departments of the Paper, and means have 
been taken to secure for each edition the very 
latest news and most copious intelligence uy 
to the hours of publication. In fine, the ad- 
vantages offered by Tne Batiot may b¢ 
summed up as follows :— 


In Politics -, - the Public Good. 
In News - - the Publication of Facts. 


In Literature - the Promotion of a just 
Taste. 


Inall Things - Truth. 


All the events are carefully analysed aud 
digested, thus rendering THE BALLoT 


A HISTORY OF THE WORLD FOR THE WEEK. 


Tut Baxvor, price 7d., is published at THF 
Lancet Orrice, 210, Strand, every Saturday 
afternoon, at Three o’clock, and may be ree 
ceived, free of postage, upwards of 100 Miles 
from London by Eight o’clock on Sunday 
morning ; an Edition is published with the 
latest Intelligence early every Sunday morn- 
ing for Town circulation. 
the Orifice, or by any Newsman. 
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